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The Editor Writes: 


The South American revolutions seem to have 
their effect on our correspondents for we just re- 
ceived a letter addressed to Colombia University. 

x * * 

What is the oldest school publication in the 
United States? Our esteemed contemporary, 
The Scholastic Editor, is attempting to ferret out 
this interesting bit of information and if any of our 
readers know of papers published in the first half 
of the nineteenth century, or earlier, we should be 
glad to have them notify us and we shall send the 
information to the magazine. 

x * x 

The journalism class of Hugh Morson High 
School, Raleigh, N. C., are scheduled to broadcast 
over the radio in the near future and they have 
planned to include such topics as: “Who was the 
first person to promote journalism in high 
school?” and “What high school was the first to 
add journalism to its curriculum?” We should 
like to know the same things and if any of our 
readers believe they can answer these questions we 
wish they would write to us with their nominations 
for this hall of fame. 

ee dy 


Much is being said about internationalism these 
days and our members may rest assured that they 
are in the forefront of organizations of such a 
character. Since 1926, our second year, we have 
had members from abroad, and the number is in- 
creasing constantly. So we can write ourselves to 
suit the prevailing mode as the “Columbia Scho- 
lastic Press Association—lInternational.” 

tas 


Your editor, who is also the Director of the 
Association, is busy filling speaking engagements 
and attending meetings. On October 17 he at- 
tended the Executive Committee meeting of the 
Pennsylvania Press Association, and the next day 
the fall meeting of the Faculty Advisers, both at 
Philadelphia. On the 24th of the month he spoke 
before the Plymouth County Teachers’ Associa- 
tion at Whitman, Mass.; at the meeting the New 
York City Association of teachers of English at 
the Town Hall on the 30th; and he is scheduled 
to preside at the school press conference to be held 
as a part of the national convention of the English 
Teachers’ Association at Cleveland, Ohio, on No- 
vember 29. At this conference two other mem- 
bers of the C. S. P. A. will be present as speakers, 
Gertrude L. Turner of Abington, Pa., and Lam- 
bert Greenawalt of York, Pa. 

a 
Association Departments 

A number of the varied activities of the Co- 
lumbia Scholastic Press Association are featured 
in this issue: the interest ranging from teachers 
college to elementary school publications. Read 
the articles to realize the benefits membership in 
C. S. P. A. brings and then prepare to enter your 
paper in the contest in January and attend the 
convention at Columbia University next March. 

* * * 
The Official Seal 

All enterprising school publications belong to 
C. S. P. A. To show your membership, print the 
official seal in your masthead. 
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THE EDITOR 
LOOKS ’EM 
OVER 


GREETINGS, NEW ARRIVALS! 

A continuation school magazine, Loud- 
speaker, San Francisco, Cal., Continua- 
tion School, dated June, 1930, is most 
attractive both in the form and content 
of its thirty-six pages. This marks the advent of publica- 
tions in this type of school that have arrived in The Review 
office. Quoting a statement from the editorial page, we 
learn “The purpose of this magazine is to inspire the pupils 
of the school to strive always to become better students. 
Better students mean a better school and that in turn results 
in the improvement of the magazine. As this cycle revolves 
it creates a revolution of the proper sort in the school. A 
revolution, properly directed, means progress, and that is 
the goal set by San Francisco Continuation School.” 

— 


New Magazines 

Other new magazines are The Tower Light, Maryland 
State Normal School, Towson, Maryland, and The Witan, 
Charlotte High School, Rochester, New York. 

In the field of mimeographed publications, the C. S. P. A. 
ofice has received The Reporter from Maywood, New 
Jersey. It carries eight pages, mimeographed on 8 1-2x14 
inch paper. 

The Flushing Forum, Flushing, New York, began its life 
early last spring. Its latest number that arrived was a four- 
page four-column newspaper. Another new arrival is The 
St. Albans News, St. Albans School, Washington, D. C. In 
the November 7 edition there was a special magazine sec- 
tion that included some very beautiful photographic repro- 
ductions of the Lincoln Memorial and the beautiful Wash- 
ington Cathedral. Besides these, there were articles by the 
Hon. George Wharton Pepper, Philip Harding Hughes of 
the Congressional Library, the Hon. Charles Hoyt March, 
National Trade Commissioner; the Rev. Albert Joseph Mc- 
Cartney, and by two artists, Gerald Waldron O’Connor and 
Samuel Donovan Swann, both of which were illustrated 
with specimens of their art. 


* * * 


Publish Spanish Paper 


The Phoenix (Arinoza) High School last spring 
printed for the first time its Spanish paper, El Fenicio. For 
two years previously it appeared as a typed publication, but 
now it has a circulation of four hundred copies which the 
adviser, Mrs. Rita Cannell, hopes to increase to one thousand 
next year. Even though the paper has only two pages, it 
is filled with most interesting information, written entirely in 
Spanish. Each column represents a department that is 
fitted to the different classes—from Spanish I to Spanish 
IV and VI. The content deals with guessing names, mental 
drills, old and new dances and legends of the Aztec Indians, 
modern Mexico and Spain. Best wishes for your future 
plans. 

(Continued on page 20) 
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HERE 
AND 
THERE 


LAST JANUARY, the first quarter to second 
year printing students, under the supervision of 
Mr. M. W. Innis, of the John Muir Junior High 
School of Burbank, California, selected a poem 
or bit or prose, set it up in type, made up the 
page and then printed it in two colors. The work of each 
boy represented a page in the booklet, entitled “Junior 


Stickfulls.” 


Forty boys contributed to this project, the body type of 
which was printed in black ink and the border in an ink of a 
different color. 


Each boy who had a page in the booklet received a com- 
plimentary copy. 


Mr. Innis writes: 


“In my experience I have never found anything appeal 
to boys and arouse so much interest and real work as this 
project did. Even the most indifferent pupil was de- 
termined to have his page, and did. There were some 
who not complete their pages on the required date, but the 
greatest majority did, and with merit, considering they 
were junior high school students.” 

* * * 


Central News Bureau in Philadelphia 


Staffs of senior high school newspapers in Philadelphia 
are co-operating in a plan whereby each school receives 
short paragraphs of the news of the other city high schools 
each week. 

Two or three highlight items of news are selected each 
week by each school paper staff, and sent to the Northeast 
High School, where members of the Megaphone staff make 
and distribute mimeographed copies to the contributing 
schools, for reproduction in the various high school news- 
papers in the city. 

A similar system was proposed in the spring of 1928 by 
the Gratz High School, but the idea died with the close of 
the school term that year, to be revived by David Cristol 
of the Megaphone staff. 

Articles are sent out under the name of the High School 
Associated Press, which operates as one of the features of 
the Press Association of the Higher Schools of Philadelphia, 
organized by Frankford High School in December, 1926. 

* * * 


Illinois Paper Holds Contest 


The Danville (Illinois) Commercial-News is sponsoring 
a contest for the best page appearing in its pages, edited and 
made up by high school journalism students who are within 
their circulation range. 

In the October 25 issue, the Villa Grove High School 
was responsible for the school page which carried school 
news, centering around a home-coming day and sports. It 
also featured a cartoon and a picture of the high school 
football team which was snapped, developed and printed 
by a staff member. 

(Continued on page 24) 








reports of their progress. 
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To Come Into Their Own 

N the October 1930 Journal of the 
National Educational Association 
we find this message from Willis A. 
Sutton, president of the organization, 
“Have a purpose in life. It will give 
meaning and beauty to existence. Work 
tenaciously at whatever you undertake 
—life was not meant to be stagnation 

but a glorious progression.” 

The purpose of this article is to in- 
terest all concerned with teachers’ col- 
lege publications with the hope of work- 
ing together so tenaciously that the 
Teachers College Section of the 1931 
Columbia Scholastic Press Association 
convention will be a “glorious pro- 
gression.” 

Teachers’ college publications are 
accused of being guilty of stagnation. 
Yet when we compare our most recent 
offerings with those of a decade ago we 
see evident signs of growth. Isolation 
and distance make it difficult for us to 
meet to discuss our problems. Not- 
withstanding resultant individualities, 
there are many matters of common in- 
terest: Right balance between voca- 
tional and avocational content, aids for 
teachers: newspapers or magazine sup- 
plements, training of advisers for ele- 
mentary and junior high school pub- 
lications. 

To further the cause of the most far- 
reaching of school publications the fol- 
lowing committee was elected from 
among those present at the Teachers’ 
College Banquet of the 1930 C. S. P. A. 
convention: 

Mr. Trafton, Bridgewater, Mass. 

Mr. Brasch, Albany, N. Y. 

Miss Barber, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Miss Parsell, Courtland, N. Y. 

Mr. Boyer, Trenton, N. J. 

Mr. Patterson, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Miss Mellott, Salisbury, Md. 

Miss Schaefer, Towson, Md. 

Miss Lemmond, Greenville, N. C. 

Miss Matthews, Salisbury, Md., Ad- 
viser. 

Miss Rosengarten, Philadelphia, Pa., 
chairman. 

HE committee offers the following 

tentative program for the 1931 
convention. It is subject to the ap- 
proval of the group. Other meetings 


will be added as desired and the hours 
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TEACHERS COLLEGE PRO- 
BLEMS TO RECEIVE 
SPECIAL CONSID.- 
ERATION 

The most important group at pres- 
ent within the C. S. P. A. is that de- 
voted to the aims and problems of 
the Junior College, Teachers Col- 
lege and Normal School publica- 
tions. It is in these schools that the 
advisers of the future are being 
trained and it is necessary that their 
plans and policies receive special 
consideration. Each year an increas- 
ing number of delegates and advisers 
come to the convention from schools 
of these types and this is largely due 
to the unceasing efforts of Miss 
Elizabeth Rosengarten of the Phila- 
delphia Normal School, who not 
only assists in making the program 
but conducts a sectional meeting and 
brings with her a goodly number of 
delegates. 

The committee arranging the 1930 
program consisted of Miss Rosen- 
garten, Miss Clara Ewalt of the 
Cleveland (Ohio) School of Educa- 
tion, and Mr. William French of 
Grosse Point, Michigan. The stu- 
dent delegates of 1930 have been 
added to this committee in order to 
stimulate additional interest. 


CORECOREREREREROEERO REE E ER RCE ERR EREERCRRE EERE CCeCREReReReCeeReEeeeeceeeeeeceneeeeEs 


will conform to the general convention 
program which will be published 
shortly. You are urged to reply at 
once so that prominent speakers may 
be engaged to address the sectional and 
general meetings. 

Thursday, March 12, 1931— 

Morning—Visit to Teachers College 
and Horace Mann classes. 

Noon—Luncheon Teachers College 
cafeteria. 

Afternoon—One T. C. meeting fol- 
lowed by discussion. (Speaker con- 
versant with T. C. problems.) 

Evening—Banquet, social, dance. 
(Dependent upon replies from ques- 
tionnaire.) 

Friday, March 13, 1931— 
9-10—General meeting. 
10-11—Teachers College 
tables. 
11-12—Convention picture. 


round 





C. S. P. A. Departments 


Leaders in charge of the diversified work the Columbia Scholastic Press Association is doing should send in 
Questions pertaining to the association will be answered in this department 


Noon-——Advisers luncheon. 

T. C. students lunch together on 
campus if desired. 

1-2—General meeting. 

2-3—T. C. business meeting. Elec- 
tion of 1931 officers of T. C. section. 

3-4—Time free to attend other sched- 
uled meetings. 

4-5—Tea, drive, visit to city teachers’ 
college or free time. 

Evening—Free. 

Saturday, March 13, 1931— 
9-10—General meeting. 
10-12:30—Free 
12:30—Convention luncheon. Sepa- 

rate room for T. C. group. Greetings 

and suggestions from 1931 officers. 
2:30—Columbia play. 
(Convention luncheon and Columbia 
play are included in registration fee.) 
Send replies to the following ques- 
tions as early as possible to the chair- 
man, Elizabeth Rosengarten, Philadel- 
phia Normal School, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The chairman will be glad to attend 

through the year any Saturday Section 

Press convention within a reasonable 

distance of Philadelphia if she can be 

of assistance in the Teacher Training 

Section. 

Questionnaire 

What shall we add to the suggested 
program? 

What shall we drop from the sug- 
gested program? 

What speakers would you suggest? 

In what phase of publication work 
are you particularly interested? 

Which days will you attend? 

How many in your party? 

Would you favor one hotel for the 

T. C. group? 

If so, do you wish it centrally located 
or near Columbia University? 
Other suggestions: 


Faculty Revises Constitution 
Final revision of their constitution 
was the major activity at the fall 
meeting of the Columbia School Press 
Advisers, held on Saturday, October 
18, at the Hotel Rittenhouse at Phila- 


delphia. An attendance of approxi- 
mately seventy teachers and staff mem- 
bers made it one of the largest to be 
held in that city. 

(Continued on page 13) 
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cAn Albanian School and Its 


N the spring of 1919, following the 
I great World War, at the request of 

the Commanding General of the 
Italian army operating in Albania the 
American Red Cross came to us for 
relief work. Among the officers of 
this organization a number, seeing the 
deplorable condition of education, 
recommended the establishment of a 
school. The first classes began on 
August 18, 1921, in an old building 
rented for the purpose. The school 
has been continuing in session and has 
grown from an attendance of forty to 
an attendance of three hundred and, 
if we had accommodation, teachers, 
and other necessities we might easily 
have an attendance of three thousand. 


At the end of the second year our 
government officers were convinced 
that the Albanian Vocational School 
was doing a valuable work for the 
country and began furnishing a part of 
its support. The yearly cost of the 
school is approximately 45,000 dol- 
lars of which our government fur- 


nishes 25,000 dollars. 


The first organization to be formed 
was the Housemasters’ Council. It 
was formed at the beginning of the 
second school year. From among these 
housemasters appointed by the direc- 
tor, a chiefmaster was elected by all 
boarding schools. They held a meet- 
ing every two weeks, in which they dis- 
cussed all possibilities in making school 
life run smoothly and efficiently. 


The Progress Club was then formed 
in October, 1924. The aim of this 
club is to receive, study and transmit 
a knowledge of important events and 
occurrences taking place in the world. 
The fields of information cover com- 
merce and industry, science and art, 
history and literature. This club is 
still flourishing. The members are 
the fourth and fifth year students. In 
the last meeting Mr. Holmes, Charge 
d’Affairs of the U. S. A. in Tirana, 
talked on the federal government of 


the U. S. A. 


The first of the class clubs to be 
formed was the class of 1926. Then 
other class clubs were organized. The 
chairmen, vice-chairmen and the secre- 
taries of different clubs are members 
of the Student Congress. This is the 
highest organization. Its duties and 
powers are: (1) to enact laws and 
regulations governing student disci- 
pline, dining room, bathhouse, lava- 
tory, laundry, library-study hall, school 
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By PETRAQ AMBROZO 
Editor of “Laboremus 


At top: 


Publication 


A view of the school building taken from the site of the new dormitory. 


Behind are the power plant and wood and machine shops. 


In center: 
dormitory building. 


Freshmen take their turn in the excavation of the foundation of the new 


At bottom: A photograph of the boys in the Study Hall. 


yards, cleanliness of classrooms, school 
corridors, regulations of all student or- 
ganizations, practice of foreign lan- 
guages and control of school funds; 
(2) to act as court of appeal in any 
case presented by a student or organi- 
zation, in a written application. 

The other clubs are: Athletic As- 
sociation, Literary Club, The Farmers’ 
Club, Dramatic Club, Co-operative So- 
ciety and Mechanics’ Club. The aim 


of the Athletic Association is to pro- 


mote physical training among students. 
It was founded in the second school 
year. The Literary Club was founded 
in January, 1925. Its aim is to train 
its members in using a clearer Albanian 
language and to widen their knowledge 
on their mother tongue, studying the 
works of the Albanian writers. The 
Farmers’ Club was founded in March, 
1926. Its aim is to bring in closer 
contact the students in agriculture. 
They choose committees by turn who 
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take care of feeding and milking the 
cows, who take care of the poultry, 
and who see that everything at the 
farm goes smoothly. The Dramatic 
Club was organized in 1926. The 
members of this club are those who 
have shown ability in dramatic art. 


Owinc to the demand of the stu- 


dents for the school supplies and the 
difficulties of getting the right quality 
of goods, a Co-operative Society was 
formed at the end of the first semester 
of the year 1926. 


The Mechanics’ Club was formed 
last year. Its aim is to train its mem- 
bers how to behave in industrial so- 
cieties, in efficiency and in reliability, 
and to learn all about the new inven- 
tions. This club helps to promote in- 
dustry in Albania and writes in each 
issue of “Laboremus” an article whose 
object is to improve industry in our 
country. 


Our school is a help industrially to 
our country. It introduced electric 
lights in Tirana, furnishing light from 
1923 to 1928 when the “SITA” Com- 
pany, a commercial society, put in a 
large city plant. Our first power plant 
was a sau-gas engine, but, since there 
was need for more power in the shops, 
the school purchased a Campbell Die- 
sel engine of 24 H. P. Mrs. Walter 
Farwell, a wealthy resident of Syosset, 
Long Island, and a good friend of Al- 
bania, purchased an ice plant for our 
school. This ice plant was installed in 
the engine room in the school building. 
On account of scarcity of water, the ice 
plant was reinstalled at our old farm 
last year. 


The farm, a piece of land of 64 
acres, was donated to our school by 
the Ministry of Education in the year 
1923. On November 20, 1924, our 
American director wrote to the Min- 
ister of Education as follows: 


“The Minister of Education, 
Tirana, Albania 


Dear Sir: 


Progress in the development of 
the farm used in connection with 
the school has reached a point 
where it seems entirely safe to cal- 
culate upon its products to main- 
tain a number of students during 
any one year. In accordance with 
our conversation with you early in 
October, therefore, we are assign- 
ing ten of the boys who have for- 
merly been supported in the 
school by government subsidy to 
be cared for by the profits de- 
rived from the farm. This grant 
hereafter will be known as the 


‘Farm Scholarship. The boys 


chosen are from among those who 
have shown superior qualities or 
other of the school’s activities and 
who have shown superior quali- 
ties of good citizenship. The list 
names follows: 

1. Luigj Komaski 
Anton Delhysa 
Qemal Dobi 
Vlash Toka 
Vlash Zhana 
John Rama 
Luth Strazimiri 
Ihsan Qereshniku 
Neki Haidari 
Abaz Deliallisi. 


Very truly yours, 
Harry T. Fultz.” 


SOPNAVAWN 


— 


Last year the government gave us a 
second farm of 40 acres. We try to 
make our farms examples for the Al- 
banian farmers. We grow wheat, 
corn, alfalfa, clover, grapes and vege- 
tables and have started young orchards 
of apples, plums, peaches, apricots 
and figs. In the year 1925 a pumpkin 
weighing 140 pounds was grown at our 
oid farm. A part of our cauliflowers 
and onions is sold in the market and 
the rest is used for our own food. On 
the new farm we have recently planted 
a piece of land of two acres in grape- 
vines and another section of four acres 
is planted in olives. On our old farm 


we raise dairy stock to improve the 
Albian stock. 


In the year 1927 our government 
furnished our school with a printing 
press. Besides school printing, outside 
work is done. The students specializ- 
ing in printing have regular periods 
each day for practice. Here the school 
paper, “Laboremus,” is printed in ad- 
dition to textbooks and other jobs for 
the Ministry and school. 


In July, 1928, the boys of our school 
transported the boilers of the “Nossi” 
alcohol factory from Durazzo to El- 
basan, a distance of more than 120 
kilometers, which no society could un- 
dertake. During the summer our 
school supplies a part of the cities of 
Tirana and Durazzo with ice, plows 
government's fields and threshes wheat 
in the neighboring cities. The boys in 
the machine shop make gears and 
shafts which can be done but in a few 
other shops. Last year the bridge 
crossing the Lana river, on the way to 
our director’s office, fell and after a 
few days a light bridge was built up 
by the machine shop boys. 


Boys from different parts of the 

There 
Among 
these there are two American boys, an 
Italian from Venezia and another from 


country come to our school. 
are now 275 students in all. 


Corfu, Greece. The majority of the 
boys are poor; some are maintained by 
the government, by the American Jun- 
ior Red Cross and others are main- 
tained by the profits our school makes 
by working in shops or at the farm. 
There are sons of Beys and profes- 
sional men. They come here to get a 
practical knowledge. This year there 
were two hundred applicants but only 
ninety of them were admitted due to 
lack of accommodation. For this rea- 
son a new building to cost 30,000 dol- 
lars was started on April 22, 1929. 
Some of the boys of the school and 
masons and workmen are working on 
it and have reached the second story 
floor. The building will consist of 
thirty rooms. It will be one of the 
best buildings ever built in our country. 


Our school was little known at first 
and then only through exchanges of 
portfolios of letters with the American 
Junior Red Cross. It has become 
more widely known through our school 
paper, “Laboremus,” ‘“Laboremus” 
was first published on our Flag Day, 
November, 1924. Its leading articles 
were ‘“Burbuge e Shqiperis” by ex- 
Prime Minister Fan S. Noli, and ‘““Wel- 
come” by our director and “Flamuri” 
by the editor. The chief aim of our 
paper is to show the outside world our 
school spirit, help bind together the 
youth of the world and give our 
American readers a true idea of our 
life, our country, our customs and of 
our progress. 


“Laboremus” now exchanges with 
87 school papers and 17 other publica- 
tions. The students write such articles 
which will be interesting to our Ameri- 
can readers and English articles in- 
teresting to Albanians are translated 
into the Albanian language. We find 
difficulties in translating English to Al- 
banian, for we don’t have the right 
terms sometimes since Albanian con- 
sists of two main dialects: Tosk and 
Geg. The latter includes the Dibra, 
Shkodra and Elbasan dialects. The 
two main dialects differ as much from 
each other as English and American. 


We have a few difficulties in trans- 
lating into English for there are some 
native implements in our country 
which do not exist in America and 
therefore there are no English terms. 
Jokes in English have no meaning in 
Albanian and so Albanian jokes in 
English, for the Albanians have a dif- 
ferent psychology from that of the 
English speaking people. 


The English faculty advisor of our 
paper is Charles A. Hollingshead. He 


sees that no ridiculous blunders are 


printed. Mr. Hollingshead has charge 
(Continued on page 19) 
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Hollis Schriber 


AST SPRING, when the Literary 
Digest was commanding nation- 
wide attention with its poll on 

how voters of the nation felt about the 
Eighteenth Amendment, several mem- 
bers of The Sandstorm staff had an 
idea. 

They said that as long as polls were 
in vogue, they might as well have one 
about The Sandstorm and learn some 
things. They wanted to find out just 
how students of the Amarillo High 
School, Amarillo, Texas, and_inci- 
dentally, how the students of a typical 
American high school, considered the 
different features of their school news- 
paper. 

The Sandstorm staff members had 
always heard that students never read 
the advertisements. They wanted to 
know. And then, it was always their 
firm belief that editorials were only for 
teachers and a few bookworms. They 


The Sandstorm Learns Some Things 


By HOLLIS SCHRIBER 


SANDSTORM BALLOT 


I prefer 
features of THE SANDSTORM. 
I also like 


I enjoy reading the news. 
I read the editorials Yes ( 

I like the sports page Yes ( 
I read the advertisements Yes ( 


vee ¢ 
) No ( 
) No ( ) 

) No(_ ) 


to all other 


) No ( 
) 


For improving THE SANDSTORM I would suggest 


Class 


wanted to find out how much truth 
there was in that—as well as several 
other things. So they got together 
and made out a ballot containing seven 
questions which was printed in the next 
issue of The Sandstorm, accompanied 
by an article urging students to answer. 

Though the ballot box was not 
flooded with replies, there was a repre- 
sentative number of replies—sufficient 
answers to determine definitely the 
opinions of the student body in general. 

Questions No. 1 and 2 dealt with 
preferences in the paper. The staff 
wanted to know just how the different 
features rated. This result turned out 
just as had been expected. ‘“Dazey’s 
Diary,” a column concerning school 
life (mostly “crushes”), was first. By 
keeping the name of the writer of this 
column a profound secret, the feature 
has always provoked interest. Students 
try to bribe staff members for the 


Dares gDray 


Dear Diary, 

New's the time for all good 
football players to come to the 
aid of their queen! And every- 
ene should certainly get a big 
kiek ont of tomorrow's game . . 
with RUTH VIRGINIA PER- 
DUE doing the kickin’. The 
theme song wili 
“After the ball is over,” . 


answer to the eternal question, “Who 
is Dazey!” But even the staff members 
do not know. 


It was also found that the “Magazine 
Section” of the paper was well liked. 
This section, now called “Slightly 
Literary,” contains short stories, and 
various other similar features. Other 
parts of the paper which the students 
said they liked included “Gold Dust,” 
the column of editorial comment, and 
“Round About,” the not-big-enough- 
for-news - stories-and - yet-can’t-be-left- 
out column. The most surprising fact 
brought out by the answers to these two 
questions was that “Sandpile,’ the 
column of canned jokes, was not even 
mentioned. This year the column is 
made up entirely of original jokes. 


UESTION No. 3 dealt with the 
news section. Every reply received 
(Continued on page 24) 


Here are a few of the features in the Sandstorm which found favor with the readers 
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Editing Editorials from Exchanges 


By MARTHA BASKIN, Feature Editor, Glenville Torch 


Vivid presentation of an outside ac- 
tivity. 
*Round and ’Round or Going 
Somewhere? 

Have you ever watched a merry-go- 
round? No matter how long or fast it 
runs it just keeps going around in a 
circle. Compare the man without any 
objective in life with the merry-go- 
round. No matter how earnestly he 
works he cannot get any place. 

The present unemployment in the 
United States is probably one of the 
greatest problems of the nation today. 
This is partly because so many men 
started out in life without a genuine 
objective. 

The Central Hi-Y club is putting on 
another “Find Yourself” campaign this 
term in which an opportunity is given 
to every Central boy to find his life 
work. Talks on all types of occupa- 
tions will be given by men engaged in 
those vocations at meetings open to all 
boys of the school. 

Here is a big opportunity. Why not 
take advantage of it? Why be like a 
merry-go-round when you can be like a 
roller coaster? At any rate watch for 
announcements of open Hi-Y voca- 


tional meetings. 
Central High News, 


Central High School, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Presenting in a pointed way a prob- 
lem in life as reflected at school. 
Are We Downhearted? 

Have you ever considered the effect 
economic depression may have on your 
school? 

First among effects noticed, perhaps, 
is increased enrollment. The Bing law 
states that students may quit school 
when they are sixteen and through the 
seventh grade, if they have jobs. If 
not, they must return to school. Many 
must now stay who cannot find work. 

Again, there undoubtedly comes a 
lowering of physical fitness, due to lack 
of proper food. These conditions aid 
in turning out a poorer quality of work. 

Then there is the mental side of the 
question. Students whose parents are 
unemployed are gloomy and less men- 
tally alert. Events at home reflect 
upon their work. How can one pro- 
duce good results if he is not happy? 
How can one be happy if things aren’t 
running smoothly at home? 

Although depression may have had 
effects, there is a ray of light. Eco- 
nomic authorities believe that this situ- 


Glenville High School, Cleveland, Ohio 


The following edicorials were selected 
from among the many exchanges of our 
school for their wide range of interests. 
Several were chosen because they are 
pertinent to school life and school ac- 
tivity. Others were taken for their gen- 
eral appeal, and one was picked as a 
popular current event. 


ation will not last longer than the win- 
ter. In the meantime take stock of 
your position. Avoid pessimism, be 
moderate in your demands, and cut 


down expenditures. 
Blue and Gold, 


East High School, Cleveland, Ohio 


Forceful writing by deduction method. 


Proved Beyond Doubt 

According to statistics, most people 
never do anything. No one will prob- 
ably believe that statement, but we can 
prove it. Mostly everyone has that 
terrible habit of putting things off until 
tomorrow. Now it is well known that 
tomorrow never comes; therefore, if 
there is no tomorrow, it looks plain and 
simple that the work put off is never 
done. All of which was to be proved. 
The thing to do, then, is to take advan- 
tage of today’s time and do it instantly. 

South Side Times, 

South Side H. S., Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Ironical covering of a familiar out- 


side recreation. 
Miniaturitis 

Inasmuch as miniature golf is now on 
equal terms with the weather, as a con- 
versation starter, and has, furthermore, 
furnished columnists, humorists, car- 
toonists and satirists with a fund of ex- 
tremely valuable ideas for several 
months, we might say that it has passed 
the first barriers toward becoming one 
of the major industries of the United 
States (note the examples of the aero- 
plane and automobile). 

The United States is, at present, in a 
period which will no doubt be known 
to the historians of the future as the 
Miniature Era. Mankind seems de- 
termined to condense his living into a 
miniature civilization. 

Arising in the morning the modern 
family folds its beds into the wall to 
make more room in its miniature apart- 
ment or flat, mother prepares breakfast 
in the miniature kitchen and the family 


eats it in the miniature dining room. 
Then, leaping into the miniature auto- 
mobile, father drives to work, to meet 
the rest of the family later on at the 
miniature golf links. 

Are we destined to become a race of 
hunchbacks from bending over putters 
on pee wee golf courses? Or will 
miniature golf follow mah jong, crystal 
sets and bustles? 


At any rate miniature golf has 
eliminated some of the evils of normal 
golf. For instance, the rough. On 
the country golf courses the rough is a 
most essential hazard, but one that 
creates a great deal of wear and tear 
on the disposition. So, we shouldn’t 
be surprised if 1,432,601 physicians will 
be saying, “Miniature golf is less irri- 
tating.” 

The Recorder, 
Central High School, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Stimulating and subtle comment on 
a current school experience. 


Seniors Take Intelligence Tests 

Approximately two hours were spent 
on Thursday morning testing the in- 
telligence of the senior class. It is 
suspected that there is intelligence to 
be tested. For several years, Glenville 
has stood at the top of the list; last 
year it failed to rank as high, and this 
year, it is anticipated, it will again gain 
prominence. 

Yearly, new tests are being compiled, 
based on experimentation and research. 
The results of these tests bring statistics 
which ultimately, over a period of sev- 
eral years, are conducive to improve- 
ments in the educational system. As 
an outcome of intelligence tests, educa- 
tors are attempting to classify all stu- 
dents. Those of higher intelligence 
quotient are segregated, and taught in 
a way that they may assert their in- 
telligence and not be impeded by stu- 
dents whose capacity to comprehend is 
not so great. On the other hand, 
“slower” students are given special 
direction and attention. 

It is essential to the success of the 
tests that they be taken in the proper 
spirit, mental and physical conditions. 
A student who is at the start antagon- 
istic, close-minded and sleevy, no 
matter how great his native intelligence, 
will not score so highly as he might. 

Glenville Torch, 
Glenville H. S., Cleveland, Ohio 
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INCOLN SCHOOL OF 
TEACHERS’ COLLEGE, 
New York City, kindly sub- 
mits this page of poetry from its 
magazine, Lincoln Lore. Howard 
H. Mason, Jr., an associate editor, 
writes: “We include ‘Marquis’ be- 
cause we feel it is representative of a 
more clear-cut type of poetry than 
that being produced here at present; 
now the poems we receive seem to 
have a sort of hazy groping after 
some unattainable truth—there is a 
lack of absolute confidence. During 
the last few years our poems have 
contained more description than 
thought.” 


Song 


I must laugh and dance and sing, 
Youth is such a lovely thing. 


Soon I shall be old and stately, 
I will promenade sedately. 


Down a narrow pavement street, 
And the people that I meet 


Will be stiff and narrow, too, 
They were never young like me. 


When I walk where flowers grow 
I will have to stoop down low 


If I want one for a prize 
Now I’m just the proper size. 


Let me laugh and dance and sing, 
Youth is such a lovely thing. 
—Aline Wechsler. 


Pegasus Grazes a Skyscraper 
Incidental music 
Of an incidental sort; 
Lost ships sailing 
A time-crusted port. 


Chalk-faced glitter 

A pale maid passes 
Idealists smearing 
Rouge on their glasses. 


Tenuous as moonshine 
Heady, not at all; 

Watered wine for drinking 
In a vintner’s stall. 


Infant Sandburgs 
Griping for life, 
Stabbing at reality 

A monstrous dull knife. 


Faint men singing, 
Plunking at the lyre, 

May not hear the clanging 
Of the hoof on the spire. 


—Quentin Anderson. 
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Francois Garnier, Gent 
Francois Garnier lies near the wall, 
Francois Garnier, six feet tall. 

Red rock for his head and moss for 
his feet, 
Rich black loam for a winding 
sheet. 


The brook that runs to the waterfall 

Heard his tread in the leaves one 
fall. 

Tall and dark with a roving eye 

‘(Hark! how the leaping stream runs 


high). 


Francois Garnier made his home 

Cleared and sowed in the rich black 
loam. 

Built a house for his heirs of name 

(Straight-trunked tulips and oak for 


a frame). 


Water runs slower, down to the mill 

(Dam of red rock, earth for a fill). 

The fields stretch wide about the 
house 

(The eldest son has a_ shrewish 
spouse). 


Rust for the plow and rot for the 
stable 

(Sons of Francois, are ye not able?) 

They hung young John in Garner- 
ville 

(He’s put his hand in his master’s 
till). 


Who walks abroad so late this night? 
Who bears nor rush nor candlelight? 
Tall and dark in the chill moonlight? 


Francois Garnier, stern and beckon- 
ing, 

Francois Garnier, come for his reck- 
oning, 

Francois Garnier, crying his shame 

On the sons of his house who have 
sullied his name. 


Francois Garnier lies near the wall, 
Francois Garnier, six feet tall. 
Red rock for his head and moss for 
his feet, 
Rich black loam for a winding sheet. 
—Quentin Anderson. 


Marquis 
As I was riding in my gilded coach, 
Intent on subjects difficult to broach, 
A man, 
Who ran, 
And tried to cross the street, 
Was crushed to death 


of Poetry 


Beneath my horses’ feet. 

This interruption caused a slight 
delay, 

And when, 

Again, 

We started on our way, 

I dared not press Milady more; 

When I had almost won 

An answer from her lips, 

Of all the stupid slips 

That fate could hold in store, 

How tiresome a bore! 

‘When almost there, to feel 

A common man beneath the wheel. 


—Harmon H. Goldstone. 


The Encounter 

The fireflies in the garden 

Were lighting the flowers to bed, 

And the sun had relinquished the 
heavens 

To the frightened stars overhead, 

When I saw, in the shadows, a 
woman 

Clothed all in jet black lace, 

And the moon pouring down 
through the branches 

Shone on her pale, white face. 


I started eagerly forward 

To take my wife in my arms, 

To say she was mine—that I loved 
her— 

To rejoice in her gentle charms; 

When, to my utter horror 

She looked toward me, stared past 
my head, 

And I, with a choking bitterness, 

Remembered that I was dead. 

—Charlotte Brown. 


Reptilian Paradise 

Swamp— 

Deep, green, slimy. 

Rotting beeches, spreading brown 
talons 

To the murky bottom. 

Clutching myriad leeches, 
beetles— 

Water— 

Smelly, resting in the little spaces 

Between the lily leaves, and the frog 
spawn. 

Quiet— 

Steaming in the sun. 

Quiet, broken by the noise of a great 
bubble 

Belching from the bottom, 

A sonorous grunt from a drowsy 
frog basking in the sun. 

—Rolfe Pottberg. 
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A Reporter Visits the School 


What He Seeks for the Daily Newspaper 


ECAUSE it is my opinion that 
B the high school newspaper does 

for its limited field exactly the 
same thing that a weekly newspaper 
does for the village, the daily news- 
paper for the city, and the metro- 
politan newspaper for the nation, I 
have consented to write this article 
to say a few words about news that 
I have found in the schools. I have 
served on school papers, on a college 
paper, and on daily and weekly 
newspapers large and small. I am 
going to draw largely on my news- 
paper experiences in the hopes that 
trom some observations on what 
newspaper editors consider good 
school news, you may draw some 
suggestions for your reporting of 
the events of your schools in your 
school papers. 

Some folks have an 
newspapers just happen. How far 
this is from the truth? The news- 
paper is the product of extremely 
close co-operation and hard work by 
a group of trained men and women. 
News is not gathered accidentally, 
except in a few rare instances. Most 
of what appears in newspapers is 
there for you to read because of 
responsible persons who know what 
news is, who know where news is, 
and who know how to go to those 
places and get it. 

The good city editor knows that 
if he sends men at frequent intervals 
or stations them at certain points he 
will obtain all of the information of 
importance or will learn of things 
happening in other places that he 
does not usually cover. The police 
department knows about crime and 
important accidents; the fire de- 
partment about fires; the engineer- 
ing department about important 
public improvements; the mayor and 
the city council about taxes and ex- 
penditures of public money; the 
courts about convictions and acquit- 
tals; the county clerk about mar- 
riages; the health officer about epi- 
demics; the morgues about deaths; 
the chamber of commerce and other 
civic bodies about important indus- 
trial, business, and civic movements; 
the welfare organizations about 
charity needs; the railroad offices 
about changes in schedules, wrecks, 
and improved railroad facilities, and 
so on through the list. 


idea that 


By JOHN E. STEMPEL 


But not the least important of the various 
sources of news are the public schools. 
Why? Because the school system is one of 
the most important things in public life. It 
is responsible for the training of those who 
are to be the political, business and profes- 
sional leaders of tomorrow; it is responsible 
for their safety while they are in school; it 
represents a means of disseminating the 
newest and most important knowledge, and, 
finally, it represents an investment and ex- 
penditure of public funds, of money derived 
from taxes that is as large as, and frequently 
larger than, the expenditures of any other de- 
partment. About their children, about the 
newest ideas, and about their money, the 
readers of the paper want to know. 


Ler’s pause just for a moment to consider 


the duties of the paper. No one individual, 
not even a newspaper man, can possibly 
know about everything that is going on in 


John E. Stempel 


The “Review” editors are greatly pleased 
to publish this article by Mr. Stempel, copy 
editor, “New York Sun.” He has elaborated 
upon the substance of his interesting address 
at the last C. S. P. A. Convention. 
perience has been wide and varied, having 
been the University Editor of “The Colum- 
bia University Alumni News”; a former In- 


His ex- 


structor in Journalism at Lafayette College 
and Indiana University; and formerly asso- 
ciated with the “Indianapolis News,” the 
(Ind.) “World” 


Bloomington and Bloom- 


ington “Star.” 


his community, so large and so 
highly organized have communities 
become, with each person largely a 
specialist in some one field. Yet it 
is highly important that a person 
know what his government, - what 
various organization, what his 
friends, yes, and what his children 
are doing so that he may act intel- 
ligently for his own best welfare 
and for the welfare of the com- 
munity. 


It is the newspaper that gives him 
this information. The newspaper 
is successful so far as it gives him an 
accurate picture of his community 
each day or each week. By so doing, 
it builds up reader confidence, 
which is nothing more than having 
persons read and believe the news- 
paper because it is accurate, timely, 
complete, and interesting. These 
four things are important, because 
they are not only good journalism, 
but good business. Your paper, 
like mine, must have readers, and 
if it has readers who believe in the 
paper, advertisers will pay money to 
the paper to carry its messages to 
the readers. And that brings us to 
the main subject of this talk. What 
is News? The late George Bastian, 
of The Chicago Tribune, said, 
“News is the immediate record of 
the most interesting, important, and 
accurate information obtainable 
about the things man thinks and 
says, sees and describes, plans and 
does.” We shall expand on that 
definition. 


School happenings are news to 
the daily newspaper because impor- 
tant things are happening in the 
schools. A few months ago I made 
a survey of five smaller papers, and 
I found that out of a total of some 
fourteen hundred local items these 
five papers carried over a period of 
three weeks, 117 were devoted to 
public school affairs. The other 
nearly thirteen hundred items con- 
cerned the affairs of some twenty- 
seven other public institutions, de- 
partments, and organizations. So, 
you can see, public school news is 
important — so important that 
smaller newspapers are devoting 
columns to it, and larger news- 
papers like “The New York Sun,” 
pages every day. 
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Let us for a few moments consider 
some of the things that newspapers 
print about schools and why they 
print them. 

Perhaps one of the most elemental 
interests of persons is in combat or 
struggle. The most obvious example 
of struggle, in the school, of course, is 
the athletic contest. But there are other 
forms of competition. Almost as in- 
teresting as the story of a football 
game is the well-written story of a de- 
bate, a story that indicates the excite- 
ment created, the important arguments 
advanced and how they were met, and 
the vote of the judges. Debating has 
become immensely popular, and I have 
seen high school debates attended by 
as many as 1,000 persons, pupils and 
parents, relatives and friends, who ap- 
plauded enthusiastically as points were 
made and decisions rendered. 

One of the most interesting stories I 
ever handled for a paper, and one that 
ran for several weeks, was of a type- 
writing, stenography, and bookkeeping 
contest. There was not the drama to 
this that there is in the debate with 
its applauding audience, but there is 
competition, and strong competition. 
The various stories on this contest in- 
cluded the entries, the winners in the 
class contests, in the school contest, in 
the district interscholastic contest, and 
finally, in the state contest. 

A spelling bee is a highly interesting 
kind of contest. Persons want to know 
who participated, who won, and what 
words stumped the near winners or the 
most contestants. Then there is an- 
other news interest in this form of 
contest, especially to older persons. 
The average person has taken part in 
a spelling bee at some time or another, 
and in the days of our fathers and 
grandfathers, such contests were very 
popular. To those persons, news of a 
spelling bee arouses memories—allows 
them to “remember away back when.” 

Elections are another form of con- 
test. And then there are the contests 
for scholarships and prizes, and in a 
sense, even making the honor roll or 
the graduation list is a form of 
struggle, at least to some persons. An- 
houncements in advance of contests to 
be, of the entries, and, finally, of the 
results, constitute news. 


THat brings us immediately to an- 


other elementary type of news—the 
news of persons, and particularly of 
well-known or of interesting persons. 
Everyone is interested in what his 
neighbors are doing, in what persons 
of whom he has heard are doing, and 
in seeing his own name in print. There- 
fore, names are news—the circumstance 
under which the name occurs or the 
number of names occurring determines 
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of how great value is the news. “The 
Boston Transcript” for years had a 
rule that the name of every person sub- 
scribing to the paper should appear 
in the news columns at least once dur- 
ing the year. While most newspapers 
do not have exactly that rule today, 
most of them do try to get as many 
names as possible into their columns. 


That is why names of persons doing 
things are important. Contestants, 
prize winners, and graduating pupils, 
of course, are important. They are 
important because they are persons and 
they are persons that have achieved. 


Then there are names that are im- 
portant because the persons are impor- 
tant or are interesting. Readers like to 
know what an athlete, a class officer, 
a student leader, a teacher, or a prin- 
cipal is doing, because those persons 
have grown to be, by virtue of their 
ability, positions, and influence on pu- 
pils’ lives, public characters. There- 


Our 
Artist 


Frank 
Slason 


Frank Slason, on of whose designs is 
used as a basis for the cover of this issue 
of the Press Review, has been a student 
at Port Richmond High School, Staten 
Island, New York, for nearly four years. 
He has been an eminent figure in art 
competitions. He is the recipient of sev- 
eral medals and awards for excellent in 
art work. 

Upon his being graduated from ele- 
mentary school, he was presented with an 
honorable mention certificate and an art 
medal. He has made several posters for 
the American Red Cross and American 
Legion poster contests. 

Recently he was one of the several 
student artists to achieve the School Art 
League medal. 

He has been chairman of the art 
board of Periagua for two years. He has 
also done work on the art staff of Crow’s 
Nest, the school newspaper. 

* * * 

Winfield Jensen, of the same school, 
contributed the other design used in the 
make-up of the current cover design of 
the School Press Review. At his elemen- 
tary school, P. S. 20, Richmond, he re- 
ceived honorable mention in the Macy 
Art contest. In high school he has 
served on the art board of Periagua, and 
has done fine poster work in support of 
school activities. 


fore, resignations, illness, and appoint- 
ments constitute news. 

One source of names that has al- 
ways interested me, and which I have 
always used, is that of pupils entering 
school. Readers are interested because 
those pupils have achieved something, 
and they like to know who the new 
pupils are, and from whence they 
came. 


I NEED not dwell long on another 


phase of news—the unusual. Suffice 
it to say that there are unusual things 
in every school—a strange plant found 
by the botany teacher or by a pupil, a 
design prepared by a pupil in art, a 
remarkable piece of furniture made by 
a pupil in manual training, an excel- 
lent record for attendance set by a pu- 
pil who never missed a day in four 
years despite the fact that he had to 
drive from four miles in the country 
every day, and so forth. Then there 
are unusual persons who do unusual 
things, travel in strange ways and to 
strange places, or have remarkable 
abilities. They are worth interview- 
ing and describing. 

Numbers and large amounts of 
money and materials are important. 
Every meeting that attracts a hundred 
or more persons, even if nothing un- 
usual should happen at the meeting, is 
of some news significance. The expen- 
diture of large sums of money, or the 
accumulation of farge profits at ba- 
zaars and fairs and athletic contests 
are important, because readers are in- 
terested in money. 

In line with money, there are always 
the stories about improvements. Such 
improvements usually have another 
significance, however, and that is the 
fact that they increase the safety, com- 
fort, and progress of the pupil. For 
this reason, the building of a new 
school or of an addition, the purchase 
of new equipment, the installation of 
time-saving and of safety devices are 
of importance. Novelty or unusual- 
ness of the devices may be of interest 
in some cases, but more frequently the 
interest lies in the fact that more work 
can be done faster and in great safety, 
or that more pupils can be accommo- 
dated in the department concerned. 

Along the line of safety are, of 
course, the stories of accidents, of epi- 
demics, and, in a few cases, of dis- 
honesty. There are not so many of 
these in schools as out in the world, 
but a school must have its health serv- 
ice, its police force, and its judicial 
body. Just a word of warning about 
stories of this type—before publication, 
be sure of your facts, and be sure that 
you are not needlessly harming an in- 
dividual by publication. 

Of particular importance today are 
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stories concerning traffic safety. The 
organization of school traffic corps to 
aid pupils in crossing busy streets near 
schools, the reports of those corps, and 
addresses on safety are important. 
They are important because they con- 
tinually warn the pupil to keep his head 
up at dangerous places. 

In safety work, there is action, and 
action, along with struggle, is of in- 
terest and importance. There is action 
in competition as previously mentioned, 
and there is action in a victory celebra- 
tion, a Washington Day program, a 
school bazaar or school social event. 
There is the result of action in the de- 
cision of the school officials concerning 
a holiday, a change in curriculum, or 
the appointment of a new teacher, and 
in a decision of the students concerning 
an important problem or tradition. 

Another form of action, and also of 
the unusual, is that which takes place 
in a mock legislature or mock govern- 
ment, or real student government, run 
by the pupils. It makes very interest- 
ing reading, sometimes, to report 
rather fully what goes on in a mock 
legislative session held by students in 
civics. Occasionally students are given 
a chance to fill city positions for a few 
hours, and such stories are always im- 
portant because they indicate some- 
thing of the training that the pupils 
are receiving for their civic duties 
later in life. 

Closely allied with action in interest 
are ideas and information. The ex- 
pression of an important person or the 
unusual idea of any person is news— 
is important because it arouses thought. 
For that reason, interviews with per- 
sons on important questions, reports of 
school assemblies and of parent- 
teacher meetings are good items of 
news. 


Sometimes it is not the idea ex- 
pressed by a speaker, but his descrip- 
tion of unusual or far-away places, that 
make a meeting important. For that 
reason, the gist of a travel talk, a brief 
account of the description of unusual 
phenomena by a scientist, and similar 
lectures are worth reporting in the pa- 
per. The importance is judged by the 
importance of the person, of his sub- 
ject, and its unusualness. What read- 
ers want in a report of a speech is not 
what was talked about, but briefly what 
actually was said about it. 

That then, is briefly what is going 
on in a school that is news. There is 
present struggle, attainment, persons, 
the unusual, numbers and money, ac- 
tion, and ideas. 


Now, how to capitalize on these 


things in order to get the material for 


the newspaper. There are really only 
two methods of gathering news—talk- 
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ing with persons who know and ob- 
servation. 

The reporter coming into the school 
building first tries to see the principal 
and the deans. These men and women 
know about important official actions, 
vacations, changes in curriculum, new 
teachers, old ones leaving, important 
events, proposed improvements, and 
so on. About some things they may 
not have complete details, but they 
usually can direct the reporter to 
teachers, particularly to department 
heads, to students, and to other ofh- 
cials who do have the information. 
And that is important—always see per- 
sons that really are in a position to 
know. 

If the reporter has time, he fre- 
quently visits with teachers whom he 
has discovered are interested in help- 
ing him and are reliable in the infor- 
mation they give, and frequently the 
reporter has friends among the stu- 
dent leaders who give him important 
information or tips. 

It is always good practice to observe 
notices that are posted on _ bulletin 
boards. The information on them is 
not always complete, but they give 
leads for further questioning and ob- 
servation. I know of a reporter in 
Cleveland who made a reputation as a 
reporter because he became curious 
about a notice being posted in a bank 
window across the street. He crossed 
the street to discover that it was a no- 
tice of the bank’s failure, about which 
no one had been aware, not even aware 
that failure threatened. He phoned his 
office immediately, and his newspaper 
scored a scoop over the other papers 
in Cleveland on this particular story. 


Department heads are quite helpful 
in providing information. Manual arts 
teachers know of displays that are to 
be made of student works and of un- 
usual accomplishments; commercial 
teachers know of impending commer- 
cial contests; agricultural teachers 
know of programs underway, and so 
on down the list. 


Sometimes it is not possible for the 
reporter to see personally every one 
whom he would like to, so he must re- 
sort to the telephone. In this way 
he keeps in touch with officers of the 
parent-teachers’ association, members 
of the school board, and similar per- 
sons who may have news. 


Important assemblies, contests, and 
so forth are covered by observation. 
If it is impossible for the reporter to 
be present, he gets in touch with per- 
sons who were, usually members of 
the committee or officials in charge, 
and gets such information as he may 
need from them. 

The reporter’s method is simple. It 
does not consist in going into an office 


or meeting a person and asking, “Have 
you any news today?” Teachers and 
principals and leaders are busy. Quite 
trequently they do not realize that in- 
formation they have is news. They for- 
get the old rule that there are two 
things persons like to read about in 
newspapers—things they know about 
and things they do not know about. If 
you do not believe that, stop and 
think how often you pick up Sunday’s 
paper to read the account of the foot- 
ball game you saw the day before and 
probably know as much about as does 
the writer who witnessed it and writes 
about it, and then think how eager 
you are to learn from the paper that 
there is to be an unexpected vacation. 


The reporter questions intelligently 
and observes keenly. He measures the 
importance of events by the number of 
persons they affect and the way they 
affect them. He must know something 
about the persons with whom he is 
dealing—their positions, the probable 
extent of their knowledge, their in- 
terests, and so forth. He must ask 
them, in some form or another, what 
has happened, who was concerned, 
when it happened, where it happened, 
and how it happened, and suggest to 
them unusual things that might have 
occurred so that they may tell him 
whether such things did occur. In 
other words, the reporter usually plans 
beforehand on the type of information 
he wants; he tries to as about specific 
things, and frequently he takes hints 
from what the person says as to fur- 
ther questions he may ask. Frequent- 
ly, his suggestions cause the person 
being interviewed to remember to tell 
him of important events to come or 
of decisions about which nothing is 
yet generally known. But above all, 
the reporter makes sure that he under- 
stands exactly what the person says 
so that he will not misrepresent facts 
and their importance when he writes. 

That brings us to a final word of ad- 
vice, and at the same time refers us 
to an earlier statement that the paper 
must have reader confidence. Remem- 
ber, the paper must present a com- 
plete and balanced picture of the field 
it covers; it must be interesting; but 
above all, it must be accurate and gen- 
tlemanly. It is good journalism, as I 
have said before, never needlessly to 
hurt an individual and never to be 
unjust. 


The readers of your paper—who 
are they? They are your fellow pu- 
pils who know intimately the persons 
about whom you are writing and who 
frequently know as much about the 
event as you do. They are your teach- 
ers who are interested in you and 
working with you for the greatest en- 
joyment of life. 
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PHILADELPHIA HIGHER 
SCHOOL PRESS CONVENES 


N Friday, September 19, a group of 
student editors met at the Phila- 
delphia High School for Girls to 
formulate plans for the October meet- 
ing of the Philadelphia Higher School 
Press Association. We Philadelphians 
are rather proud that the machinery of 
student publication exchange was set in 
motion during the very first week of 
the term. 


The Philadelphia higher school pub- 
lication groups have been meeting since 
1924. The South Philadelphia High 
School for Girls was the first to act as 
hostess. During the next few years 
Normal, West Philadelphia, and 
William Penn, enjoyed the privilege. 
In 1926, at the Franklin High School 
meeting, definite steps were taken to 
organize a school press association. 
There was some difficulty over the 
name. “School Press Association” was 
too inclusive, since this title would pre- 
suppose elementary and junior high 
publications, thus making the group un- 
wieldy. “High School Press Associa- 
tion” would exclude the one city normal 
school. Hence the compromise— 
“Philadelphia Higher School Press 
Association.” Since 1926 Central, 
Germantown, Gratz, Normal, North- 
east, and Overbrook have sponsored 
the semi-annual convention. 


The organization is unique in that 
there are no dues. Each school in turn 
assumes responsibility for the entire 
program. Press Association directors, 
authors, journalists, publishers, report- 
ers, cartoonists, and printers bring 
greetings and inspiring messages. Some- 
times original publication sketches are 
presented. Usually the mass meeting 
is preceded or followed by smaller 
gatherings where topics of special in- 
terest are discussed by the respective 
groups. Sometimes, ideas are inter- 
changed while students are chatting 
informally during the convention 
luncheon. There is no attempt at 
standardization. Each school is en- 
couraged to uphold its own best tradi- 
tions and individuality. Methods of 
printing, advertising and exchange, 
however, are always common problems. 


While the students are attending con- 
ferences, the advisers discuss their own 
peculiar difficulties. At the last spring 
meeting the latter decided to organize 
within the larger group. Charles 
Troxell, of the Frankford High School, 
was chosen president, and Elizabeth 
Rosengarten, of the Philadelphia Nor- 
mal School, secretary. The first report 
from the new organization appears on 
this page of the School Press Review. 
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Writers’ Club of Columbia 
Offers Literary Awards 


HE Writers’ Club of Columbia 
University offers three prizes 
for the best literary work ap- 

pearing in the magazines which are 
members of the C. S. P. A. published 
between February 1, 1930, and 
February 1, 1931. A prize will be 
awarded for the best poem, the best 
story, and the best article submitted to 
the judges, and the awards will be an- 
nounced at the seventh annual conven- 
tion of the Association. 


A gold medal bearing the seal of the 
Association on one side and the name 
of the winner together with the date 
and the name of the donors on the 
other side will be awarded to the rank- 
ing articles. 

Much has been accomplished in rais- 
ing the standards and general make-up 
of the publications and the need for 
expanding the program of the Asso- 
ciation to include the literary or writing 
phase has long been considered. The 
work of developing the organization 
has been a tremendous task and has in- 
creased in magnitude with each passing 
year. The time at our disposal has 
been barely sufficient to perform the 
ordinary duties let alone a sally into 
related fields which would bring added 


burdens. 


Consequently, writing has been neg- 
lected in a sense, though it has come in 
for its full share of criticism in the 
annual judging of the publications. 
While this contest applies to magazines 
only it is hoped that soon we shall 
have a corresponding one for news 
writing and for additional features. 


HE Writers’ Club, the donors of 
the prizes, is the largest and most 
influential organization at the univer- 
sity devoted to the fostering and en- 
couragement of creative writing. Its 
membership consists of students and 
members of the staff of the university 
who are interested in writing, who are 
learning to write or who are actively 
engaged in writing. Its frequent meet- 
ings are addressed by men and women 
of great prominence in the literary and 
artistic world and from its ranks have 
come some of our outstanding novelists 
and short story writers. The members 
of the English department, who are 
usually members of the Writers’ Club, 
publish a monthly magazine devoted to 
the interests of creative writing, 
called “MS.” 
This Association is particularly for- 
tunate in securing the club as a sponsor 


for this literary contest. The entries 
will be read by a committee of mem- 
bers, and the final awards will be made 
by judges selected by the officers of the 
club. It is hoped that a goodly number 
of the magazine members of the C. S. 
P. A. will take advantage of this op- 
portunity to add to the benefits which 
they may receive from the annual con- 
test and convention. 


Rules of the Contest 
1. Three types of writing may be 
entered, poems, stories and articles. 
2. There is no limit to the length of 
the individual article; it being assumed 
that it is of average publication length. 


3. By “article” is meant any piece of 
writing other than a poem or story 
which has appeared in the magazine. 
It may be an essay, interview or similar 
type of writing. 

4. It must have been published be- 
tween February 1, 1930, and February 
1, 1931. 


5. A school may enter one contribu- 
tion in each group. It is not necessary 
to enter in all groups but a school may 
do so if it so desires. 


6. A school will make its own selec- 
tion of the poem, story or article which 
is, in its own estimation, the best of its 
kind published during the specified 


period in its magazine. 


7. Cut this from the publication and 
mount it on a sheet of plain, white let- 
ter sized paper, approximately 814, x 11 
inches, indicating the name of the pub- 
lication, school, city and state, the date 
of publication and the signed state- 
ment of the faculty adviser to the effect 
that the entry is approved and that all 
the information is correct. 


8. Mail to Columbia Scholastic 
Press Association, 406 John Jay Hall, 
Columbia University, New York City. 
Be sure and mark plainly on the face 
of the envelope—Literary Contest. 

9. All entries must be from papers 
which are members of the C. S. P. A. 
No fee is required for entering the lit- 
erary contest; the regular membership 
fee of the paper in the Association be- 
ing sufficient. 

10. Awards will be announced at 
the Seventh Annual Convention of the 
C. S. P. A., the medals and prize win- 
ning literature will be on exhibition, 
and the latter will be printed subse- 
quently in the School Press Review to- 
gether with the pictures and stories of 
the writers themselves. 





Lotus 
Buds 


HITE pagodas gleamed in 
the mid-day sun, laugh- 
ing at the wizened faces 
with almond eyes, that chanted 
weirdly in the gardens filled with 
lotus blossoms. Up the steps of 
an ancient temple sped a man in 
his late twenties. Wild mutterings 
issued from parched lips. As he 
paused before an intricate prayer- 
wheel, his features became a twist- 
ed mass of agony, the muscles in 
his neck expanding and contract- 
ing dangerously. 
Ta ching su chih 
Li yen confu tsi 
Schu ching— 
“Damn those _ yellow-skinned 
pagans and their cursed chanting, 
can I never forget God?” With 
these words he wended his way 
to a secret garden, and concealed 
himself in an odorous couch of 
bloom. From the depths of his 
subconsciousness, he idly regard- 
ed the yellow phantoms perform- 
ing their idolatrous tactics, bow- 
ing to a white statue. At irregular 
intervals the object of their devo- 
tion seemed to move—it seemed 
to be his mother—his mother—but she 
was dead, had been dead eleven years. 
By Jove, was it merely fantasy or real- 
ity? A white girl subjected to those 
swaying heathens! He opened his eyes; 
other eyes of scintillating steel from 
mid-night heavens leered at him—the 
garden was empty. 
Periodically he observed her from 
behind a shadowy film of blossoms. 


THE “Fete of the Lotus Flower” ar- 


rived. 
shrines to avert any appearing wrath of 


Priests deserted their native 
the gods. The gardens were unten- 
anted and lay in a heavy stupor under 
the glowing fire in the sky. 

Into the silence trod a feeble crea- 
ture attired in the silken robes of a 
Buddhist. A heretic dared not reveal 
his personage in a land of paganism. 
It would be wholly unfitting to demand 
the freedom of a woman who he be- 
lieved had been placed in an insidious 
position. If he had acted upon im- 
pulse, the cramped hearts of the Budd- 
hists, who diligently guarded their idol, 
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Miss Ethel V. Ward and her staff of “The 
Whisp,” Wilmington Delaware, are respon- 
sible for the selection of this story with its 
-“Lotus Buds” 
with the illustrations originally appeared in 


well-painted background. 


the Wilmington magazine under the name 
of Miss Hutchinson, a senior. 


would have seeped with poisonous 
hatred, and his life would be drowned 


beneath its deadliness. 
Then—she was alone. He passed 


her and dropped from the hidden folds 
of his raiment a golden flower con- 
taining a piece of dried parchment. 
Startled, she drew back, but seeing the 
figure disappearing among the foun- 
tains, she hastily read the simple 
words: “You are English. When the 
sun fades I shall be English, too.” 

Apollo drove his tired horses into 
the sea, their groomed bodies covered 
with blood which dripped, dripped— 
dripped on the white peaks of distant 
mountains, and as the last drop faded 
to a blushing rose, the Buddhist en- 
tered the sacred garden. 

“You trusted.” What a fool he was, 
of course she trusted, but wouldn’t she 
have reacted similarly to anyone whom 
she believed a rescuer? She was speak- 
ing—what a splendid voice—like the 
center of those exotic flowers—, “I 
trusted—but why are you here?” 

The answer was as a whisp of grey 


H ow a man lost his soul and 


found it again in a Chi- 


nese garden. 


By Edna Hutchinson 


smoke from a ruddy fire—, “To 
forget.” 

Silence covered them with an 
impenetrable gloom. The day 
was dying and the metrical chants 
of the returning priests rose to 
the dusky sky. Two bits of flot- 
sam, flung cruelly into a whirling 
sea, were separated in the dark 
waters of reality. 

Another day—hastily he spoke, 
“I am going away, anywhere. 
Perhaps back to a living death. 
The world is mad, the people dif- 
fusions of greed and hatred— 
thunder and flames in a glowing 
sky.” 

She seemed dazed by the fire 
that issued from his grey-blue 
eyes. Slowly, skeptically, she an- 
swered, “You are leaving.” Then 
in sudden desperation, “I shall ac- 
company you.” 

*Lord—what cruel torment, but 
you shall know everything. I 
was a monk—had taken my 
solemn vows, lived in deepest se- 
clusion. One day, in the sanc- 
tuary, I watched a golden lotus 
bud unfold. Its loveliness awak- 
ened in my soul a desire for life, 
love, and even hatred. Constantly 

I wavered between the pureness of the 
sky and the baseness of Satan. Peace 
was gone. I loathed the very sight of 
the cloisters and my lay brothers. I 
could not face the abbot. In my cell 
I became a maniac, and the only means 
of sanity seemed escape. Granite and 
plaster confronted me, but I deter- 
mined to sever all conection with my 
present life. With blazing stars as 
guides, and my rosary my only weapon, 
I pried loose a huge rock. Five years 
I lived in hell—then I reached the 
world—thence to the land where God 
is forgotten.” 
“But your vows—” 


“Are ever broken, and the frag- 
ments cast into the sea which moans be- 
neath the cloisters.” 

“And you wish to die an outcast, 
tormented by your conscience—a prey 
to evil? Go back! God is waiting; 
return to him!” 

“But you—” 

Here a shudder passed over her, 
sealing her soul, deadening it. ‘Per- 
haps I shall die soon.” 
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Ta ching su chih 
Li yen confu tsi 
Schu ching. 


Again the chanting crept like a ser- 
pent in their midst—were they always 
to be separated by paganism? Was 
she not the white idol of the priests, 
who had abducted her when her par- 
ents were traveling in China? Did 
they not find her supposedly dead body 
in the yellow waters of the Ysang Tsi? 


Many moons pass. The pagans con- 
tinually worshipped their goddess. 
Still she endured her misery, and he his 
pain. Escape seemed as impossible as 
reaching the dusky moon. If they 
should—she would return to her 
mother country—he to his monastery, 
with the charred ashes of memory in 
their breasts. 


Desperation is a colossal power, and 
the birth of another moon found them 
abreast the seas, on a steamer bound 
for France. They walked, swam, and 
laughed together. In deep reverence 
they watched the dawn and the eve- 
ning star. The hours were so short. 
Soon they would die, their lives an 
oblivion for the future, a memory of 
the past. Then came those days when 
the waters reflected the cerulean of 
the skies. How he wanted life,—was 
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starving for it. Yet his path 
lay not among flowered 
groves, but along a cold 
sharp road that would cut 
his feet, and flay his soul 
with bitter pain and anguish. 
He wished to die—then 
abashed at his cowardliness, 
he would quiver as the flame 
of his soul quenched a spirit 
that lately had been so 
strong—he was going to 
leave what he had so lately 


found. 


The voyage ended. To- 
gether they went to the 
closed portals of the mon- 
astery. No word passed 
their lips. Above, the silent 
hand of God moved in the 
form of a cross of blue. 
With this benediction, peace 
settled strangely upon them. 
He took her hand and 
placed a rosary in its palm. 
The gates opened with de- 
liberation—and closed with 


finality. He had _ gone. 


She seemed to sink upon 
the cold grey stones under 
her feet, but grasping the 
rosary, she hurried blindly 
away. 


A week passed. As the 


sun faded into the western 

sea, a long grey pall was 
lowered into the restless ocean. In the 
monastery the lotus blossom died. 


Cc. S. P. A. DEPARTMENTS 
(Continued from page 2) 


Charles F. Troxell, president of the 
Advisers, opened the meeting, which 
took place immediately after the 
luncheon, and introduced Mr. Neal, 
Real Estate Editor of the Philadelphia 
Inquirer, who spoke on his experiences 
in newspaper work and as an instructor 
of journalism. He conducts an eve- 
ning class of over fifty students and has 
many opportunities to see what consti- 
tutes the making of a good news writer. 
He believes that the flavor of romance 
and adventure which has been cast into 
the journalistic life by the radio activi- 
ties of Floyd Gibbons is the cause of 
the sudden increase of students in his 
class. 


Joseph M. Murphy, director of the 
Columbia Scholastic Press Association, 
spoke briefly on the present state of 
school publication work and outlined 
plans for the coming contest and con- 
vention. Mr. Troxell outlined many 
of the activities of the organization and 
then threw the meeting open to general 
discussion and question which lasted 


for nearly two hours. Such an ex- 
change of experiences is the most valu- 
able part of a meeting of this kind and 
it is for the stimulation of this interest 
that the sectional or regional press 
groups have been organized. 


HILE the general revision of the 
constitution was a continuation of 
the plans as discussed at the spring 
meeting at Princeton, N. J., interest 
centered chiefly on the new provisions 
with regard to dues and membership. 
The dues were reduced from $4 to $2 
to include a subscription to the School 
Press Review, the official journal of the 
Advisers, and such other publications 
as will be issued from time to time by 
the Advisers or the Association. Sev- 
eral new pamphlets are now planned 
and these will be sent automatically to 
the members of the Faculty Advisers 
group. An annual report of the sev- 
eral committees will also be issued and 
this will be included in the new ar- 
rangement. 


The Constitution further provides 
that, “Faculty advisers representing 
school publications that are enrolled in 
good standing in the Columbia Scho- 
lastic Press Association are eligible to 
membership in the organization, pro- 
vided that such membership is taken 
out through a local or regional group 
afhliated with the Columbia School 
Press Advisers.” A “local” group is 
defined as “the organized faculty ad- 
visers of one locality or neighborhood” 
and a “regional” group “consists of two 
or more local units which have decided 
to combine for broader contacts and 
greater service.” 


These local and regional groups may 
become affliated with the Advisers by 
applying to the executive council and 
the ratification by the council is neces- 
sary for such afhliation. If the mem- 
bers of the smaller unit wish to become 
members of the national group, they 
must apply through their local secre- 
tary. The new organization, in a word, 
provides for a national association 


through affiliated local groups. The 
dues are distributed so that part re- 
mains in the local unit and part goes to 
the secretary-treasurer of the national 
unit. 


It is hoped that this reorganization 
will build up the membership and the 
influence of the Faculty Advisers’ Asso- 
ciation and that the formation of the 
local units and affiliated groups will 
satisfy the desire for closer association 
for mutual benefit that is one of the 
necessities for a fundamentally sound 
organization. 





Advertising the Library in the 
School Paper 


By RACHEL WOODWORTH 


LIBRARY column in the school 
A paper gives opportunity for: 
Library publicity. 

Co-operation between the library and 
the school paper,—an extra-curricular 
activity. 

Stimulation of interest in books and 
reading. 

Acquainting students with the func- 
tions of the li- 
brary. 

What is news? 
According to Pro- 
fessor Bleyer, 
“News is timely 
information con- 
cerning anything 
that interests read- 
ers.” School li- 
brary news, then, 
is up-to-date ma- 
terial so arranged 
that it will make special appeal to stu- 
dents. Library news items include: 

Activities involving co-operation be- 
tween the library and student organiza- 
tions; e.g. the arrangement of a bul- 
letin board by the French Club. 

Announcement of special collections 
of books to be used in contests; e.g. the 
American Chemical Society prize essay 
contest. 

Mention of special “weeks” and holli- 
days, and what the library is doing in 
recognition of them; e.g. national book 
week; thrift week. 

Bulletin board announcements; e.g 
special exhibits of pictures loaned to the 
library; bulletin boards arranged by 
civics or history classes; bulletin board 
topics arranged under the heading 
“Watch the bulletin board.” 

How does the library co-operate with 
the school paper? The library column 
is written up by student reporters, if 
possible, or volunteer workers in the li- 
brary who are more familiar with li- 
brary happenings. Working with stu- 
dent reporters is a revelation of their 
attitude toward the library, and its 
methods. The danger of superficial re- 
porting must be guarded against by the 
minimum of guidance; but such danger 
is more than offset by the advantage of 
getting the student’s viewpoint. 

How does the library column arouse 
interest in books and reading? Literary 
material (book-reviews, book-chat) may 
be classed as news if it is connected with 
some news item. The following may 
be used as literary news: 
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As librarian of the Harding High 
School, Bridgeport, Connecticut, Miss 
Woodworth has had ample experience 
to advertise the library in the school 
paper, “The Spectator.” 
at the end of the story appeared in the 
school publication. 
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Briefly annotated lists of articles in 
current magazines, book chat on new 
books, arranged around a single sub- 
ject, as science, biography, vocations. 

Brief description of the usefulness of 
new reference books. 

Informal discussion of books for 
which there may be special demand; 
e.g. aviation, exploration. 

Book-chat_ cen- 
tered around some 
current problem 
or event. 

How can the li- 
brary column fa- 
miliarize students 
with library func- 
tions? Rules about 
using the library 
(this applies at the 
beginning of the 
school year); and 
changes in rules during the year. 

Library statistics made sufficiently 
“newsy” to become interesting. 

Reference questions with answers 
and sources arranged under such cap- 
tions as “Ask us another”; or “What 
do you know?” 

Activities of student helpers in the 
library. 

The library column, in establishing 
a “common ground” for library and 
students, may thus arouse interest 
which will be of mutual benefit. 

LIBRARY COLUMN 
How Many Can You Answer? 

If you have any knowledge of books 
and stories, most of these answers 
should be familiar to you. See how 
many you can answer. Then compare 
your list with the one printed else- 
where in this column. 

1. What beautiful horse, in Greek 
mythology, could fly? 

2. What was the name of Napo- 
leon’s horse? 

3. What horse made an Autobiog- 
raphy? 

4. For what great admiral 
Washington’s horse named? 

5. What donkey, described in the 
Old Testament, became famous by 
talking? 

6. For what city in Denmark was 
the Duke of Wellington’s horse 
named? 

7. What horse has his life told by 
a cowboy? 

8. What famous horse is often seen 
in the movies? 


The column 


was 


(Answers at bottom of column) 
December Magazine Articles on 
Christmas 

“When Christmas Comes,” in The 
Atlantic Monthly. 

“Down the Ages Christmas Shines,” 
in the Magazine World. 

“A Christmas Mystery,” by William 
Locke, in the Golden Book. 


LIBRARY 
Mysteries of the Library 
Do you know that: 

Your school library contains over 
5,000 volumes? 

The number of volumes added year- 
ly is between 600 and 700? 

The annual circulation of books is 
nearly 25,000 volumes? 

The library has a picture collection? 

The library has a catalog listing un- 
der author, subject and title more than 
half the books in the library? 

This catalog is in the process of 
completion? 

Every student is urged to use the 
catalog as an index to the library and 
encouraged to ask questions about how 
to use it? 

Have You Read 
Of All Things—Robert C. Benchley 

The author has aptly chosen his 
title, “Of All Things” for he deals hu- 
morously with varied subjects from 
Shakespeare to football, and from fuel- 
saving to bridge. Read the book, laugh, 
and. perchance exclaim with the author 


“Of All Things! Is it possible?” 


MANNERS 


What are manners? Do they add to 
or detract from the impression a per- 
son makes? Hurry and noise fix the 
style of our behavior and our manners. 
Whether we approve of them or not is 
of no consequence because our man- 
ners are made to fit our surroundings. 
Are they as necessary today as they 
were in former times? In the Decem- 
ber number of the Harper’s Magazine, 
Mary Borden gives her idea of the im- 
portance of manners today. 


Marion Dietler, ’31 


ANSWERS 
Pegasus 
Marengo 
Black Beauty 
Nelson 
Balaam’s Ass 
Copenhagen 
Smoky 
Silver King 


ONAVAWNE 


Sends for Papers 
Miss: Woodworth, in recent weeks, 
has written to many high schools for 
consecutive issues so as to be able to 
study the library news contained in 
them. 
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Why Preach? 


Ways of writing editorials other than “bossing” are explained 


T is obvious that the school publi- 
I cation is quite different from its 

professional big brother, the met- 
ropolitan daily. This is especially true 
in the matter of the contents of edi- 
torials. 

Those who write editorials for the 
metropolitan papers are free, within 
rather broad limits, to be crusaders 
for certain policies that are the policies 
of the publication, principally in the 
matter of politics. They can slash and 
attack to their hearts’ content, so long 
as the paper sells, and the laws of 
libel are not violated. They are re- 
sponsible primarily to the owners of 
the publication. 

On the other hand, those who write 
editorials for school publications, 
especially public high school publica- 
tions, are hemmed in by quite a few 
restrictions. 

We may talk all we want about free- 
dom of speech, but the cold fact re- 
mains that in the last analysis the 
school paper exists only by the will of 
the school authorities, represented 
chiefly by the principal or other head 
of the school. If the publication too 
radically opposes the policies of the 
administrative head of the school, the 
publication, or at least the offending 
editor, ceases to be, no matter how jus- 
tified may be the contents of the edi- 
torial. Very seldom does a publica- 
tion have a calm, peaceful career ex- 
tending over a period of years, without 
some editorial giving offense to the ad- 
ministrative head of the school. That, 
perhaps, is only to be expected. 

Editorial writers are taught to feel 
that they are the representatives of 
student opinion, and that as such they 
are entitled to air their views. Youth- 
ful independence and exuberance may 
cause trouble just as much as the con- 
servatism of officialdom, wisely or un- 
wisely displayed. 

Just how far an editor may go in 
expressing a point of view depends, of 
course, on the temperament of the ad- 
ministrator and the tradition of the 
school. 

Far too often, however, the editorial 
columns of high school publications 
are filled with -the most trivial and 
commonplace banalities. It is not 
overstating the case to say that the 
editorials of school publications repre- 
sent just about the weakest part of the 
sheet. 
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By CHARLES F. TROXELL 


Again, the president of the C. S. P. A. Faculty Advisers’ 
Association, Mr. Troxell, speaks. His experience as an adviser 


has been gained on the Frankford High Way, Philadelphia, Pa. 


This is perhaps to be expected. The 
freedom of speech of the editorial 
writer is restricted to what the admin- 
istrative authorities will allow to appear 
in print. The writers of the editorials 
are not mature, experienced adults. 
Spot news of the type that forms the 
basis for discussion in the editorials 
of the metropolitan dailies is rare in 
school publications. 

Working under these restrictions, 
some of them unavoidable, the writer 
of school editorials cannot be expected 
to turn out a product comparable to 
that appearing in the metropolitan 
daily. 


THE great besetting sin of school 
editorials is preaching. As soon as a 
boy or girl “makes” the staff of the 
school paper he or she for some reason 
or other feels qualified to urge every- 
one else to show school spirit, to take 
back the dirty dishes to the lunch 
counter, to join some club, to root for 
the team, to contribute to this, that or 
the other, to keep the building clean, 
to study hard in order to keep up the 
glory of “old Siwash”, to behave in a 
civilized way on the cars to and from 
school, and a thousand and one other 
things—in many of which the writer of 
the editorial is about as grave an of- 
fender, all too often, as those to whom 
he preaches. 

Anyone who reads school publica- 
tion editorials is struck with the re- 
markable similarity of theme “Do 
this”, “Don’t do this.” Random head- 
lines of school publication editorials 
show this result: 

“Support the Dramatic Club.” 

“Some More Flowers, Please!” 

“Hard Work Brings Success.” 

“Why Not Remove Them?” 

“Shut Them Easy.” 

“Watch Your Step!” 


“What’s Wrong with Our Boys?” 
The very titles repel,—as for the edi- 
torials themselves,—Why lose the in- 
terest of your reader at the outset? 

Editors can certainly find something 
about the school that is worthy of at 
least a little praise. There is no need 
to take the extreme Polyanna attitude, 


however, and predict championships 
for tail-end teams, or to go into ec- 
static raptures over every little pleasant 
experience. In a sane way give credit 
where credit is due; when it is neces- 
sary to condemn, do so in a way that 
will have at least a little chance of 
making the offender change his ne- 
farious practices. Not very often does 
the horse that is led to water take a 
drink. By a little tactful handling it 
is possible to cause the equine in the 
old story to be more tractable. Some- 
times without his knowing it we can 
make him do exactly as we wish! The 
secret of how to do it is just as subtle 
as the defining of what constitutes the 
elusive quality called personality. 

The first is on a subject that is of 
value in almost any school. 


ARE YOU A “THUMB-TOURIST”? 


Every morning before school, and 
every afternoon after school, motorists 
on the principal roads in all directions 
are greeted with a long line of waving 
thumbs, each one betokening a would- 
be passenger. Undoubtedly, not one of 
these non-paying passengers 
the liabilities which he places upon the 
motorist when he is finally picked up. 
If a serious accident should occur, and 
the boy or girl be injured, the motorist 
is liable to heavy suits against him for 


realizes 


damages. 

Only recently a case was cited in the 
papers of a woman being sued for 
$20,000 because two children were in- 
jured when her car, in which they 
had “bummed” the ride, was wrecked. 

It is hardly fair for any one to ask 
a ride of a motorist when he realizes 
in what a position he places the oblig- 
ing person. 


Tuis one is of an explanatory na- 


At the same time, it sanely 
places the blame where it seems to be 


due. 


ture. 


THE REASONS FOR THE SILENCE 
“Why doesn’t 


more often in assembly?” 
That is a question that has been 


the orchestra play 


(Continued on page 18) 












NDIVIDUAL variation is noticed 
I in the form and production details 

of elementary publications.  Fi- 
nancing the project has undoubtedly 
limited the plans of many, and com- 
pelled amateur labor. The Benjamin 
Franklin project of setting up one’s 
own type is not always an immediate 
possibility for the amateur. 

But wishing to arrive (someway, 
somehow), has not remained mere 
wishing in the case of hundreds of 
elementary schools. The elementary 
paper is here. Some are hectographed 
from the old gelatine pad. These hec- 
tographed sheets are illustrated with 
lined drawings by the pupils. Usually 
four pages exist, the fold being on the 
left and the paper opening at the right 
as is newspaper custom. The “print- 
ing” on these hectographed issues is 
the modern manuscript writing, done by 
the pupil. Sometimes the printing is 
that of the typewriter (the large letter 
typewriter can be secured). 

The mimeographed paper is also 
popular. Lined illustrations and lino- 
leum block illustrations are used in 
these productions. These are some- 
times hand colored. More than four 
pages are often issued, and the whole 
is bound with fasteners (sometimes at 
the top, sometimes at the side). The 
printed sheet is likewise on hand, some- 
times the work of a school print shop, 
again it is a trade job. The printed 
paper sometimes shows a photograph‘c 
cut and sometimes line cartoons. It 
also occurs without illustration, occurs 
or white or on tinted paper, occurs 
regularly or occasionally, and in size 
from miniature to the uniform tabloid 
measurements. To look over a hundred 
or more of these papers gathered to- 
gether is to be confronted with con- 
vincing proof that the friendly letter is 
no longer the child’s only motive for 
written expression. 


SAMPLES of elementary news publi- 


cations were gathered together for an 
exhibit at the National Superintendents 
Convention at Atlantic City, during the 
last week in February, 1930. The 
mounts which were exhibited at the 
Platoon Section Meeting at the Tray- 
more Hotel were continued on exhibit 
during the entire week. Some of the 
papers there posted are listed below— 
(Requests for exchange with these or 
other publications should be accom- 
panied with stamps and a sample of 
one’s own paper). 
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The Elementary School Paper 


By IDA E. ROGER 


Odds and Ends 


Manchester, New Hampshire has a third 
grade paper which is typed by a third grade 
pupil. 
after the original form is prepared. 


The paper is duplicated by others 


An original poetry page was included in 
the Holmes Clarion, issued by the Holmes 
School, Spokane, Washington, May issue, 
1929. 


A special edition called the pet edition of 
the Franklin Almanac, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia, features animal and bird items. In 
Berkeley, California, the Pet Show receives 
mention in three successive issues of the ele- 
mentary paper “The Berkeley Journal,” pub- 
lished Jast fall. 

During Education Week this year, some 
of the elementary papers of Mount Vernon, 
N. Y., have featured the history of indi- 
vidual schools which the pupils attend. 

Illustrations add interest to the historical 
stories. 

Newark, New Jersey, issued an interesting 
series of library leaflet publications, size four 
and one-quarter inches by five and one-half 
inches. The Franklin School Library leaflet 
was printed by the boys of Franklin School, 
and is dated May, 1929. The Wilson Avenue 
School Library News, printed at the Wilson 
Avenue School, Newark, N. J., and pre- 
pared at the Newark Public Library, Van 
Buren branch lists “Books Every Boy Scout 
Wants to Know.” 


The Sherwoodian, December 1929, Yon- 
N. Y., has 


signed with name and grade of pupil con- 


kers, individual contributions 


tributing. This seems a desirable plan as it 
fixes pupil responsibility. 
Printed Elementary Papers 
The Sentinel, Montclair, N. J. 
Main Street Tatler, Tuckahoe, N. Y. 
Siwanian, Siwanoy School, Pelham, N. Y. 
Colonian, Colonial School, Pelham, N. Y. 
The Cherry Tree, Washington School, 
Sar Diego, California. 
Brock!yn Bear, San Diego, California. 
S:ate-man, San Diego, California. 


Wilson Echo, Wilson Avenue School, 
Newark, N. J. 

Johnstown School News, Johnstown, Pa. 

Clinton’s Diggers, De Wit: Clinton 
School, Mount Vernon, New York. 

You and Mee, Mee School, Mount 
Vernon, N. Y. 

Seven Times, No. 7 School, Mount 
Vernon, N. Y. 









Lincoln 


Lincoln School Messenger, 
School, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 

Morse Code, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Mascnian, Newton Center, Mass. 

Gordon Journal, Saint Paul, Minn. 

The Tribute, Passaic, N. J. 

Jefferson Lantern, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


Hughes Herald, Utica, N. Y. 


A list of mimeographed papers will 
be inserted in the next issue of “The 
Review.” 


Questions of Policy to Be Determined 


1. Shall our school papers be par- 
tially edited by teachers or shall the 
policy of “hands off” be established? 


In order to make papers comparable, 
a uniform policy should be accepted. 
Either the work should be understood 
to conform to a certain accepted plan 
or a note should be included in the 
publication stating the scheme of or- 
ganization. For example, is the third 
grade news written by a third grade 
pupil or by the sixth grade reporter 
assigned to the “beat” which includes 
two or three primary rooms? Again, 
when an article is too long, does the 
general editor cut and rewrite, or does 
the faculty advisor cut, or is the article 
returned to the original pupil for re- 
vamping to the desired number of 
words? 


2. Who writes the headings for the 
various articles featured? Does the 
composition teacher assign the wording 
of the topic or does the pupil write 
upon the topic and secure practice in 
suggesting titles? As these headings 
help the general atmosphere of the 
paper, should our understanding of 
who words the titles not be made clear? 


> 


3. Who arranges the sequence of ar- 
ticles in the paper? 

4. Who is responsible for the proof- 
reading (including final correct spell- 
ing)? Does the faculty advisor or the 
editor assume direction of such re- 
sponsibility? 

5. Should the name of a paper be 
changed at frequent intervals? 

Contributions regarding the above 
questions of policy will be welcomed 
by Columbia Scholastic Press Associa- 
tion. A question box will later be 
established and other questions of uni- 
versal interest will be discussed. Com- 
munications and questions should be 
addressed to Elementary School Page, 
School Press Review, 406 John Jay 
Hall, Columbia University, New York 
City. 
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Editing a Junior High School 
Literary Magazine 


By ROSALIE CONN 


Hall Fletcher Junior High School, Asheville, N. C. 


Mountain Grails 


Mountain Trails that beckon to us 
Like shining lights from afar; 
Mountain Trails that hold mysteries 


Like the sun, the moon and stars. 


Virgin paths are blazed by the brave 
Whose souls for adventure thirst; 

Their pristine beauty forever we'll crave 
As an inspiration of priceless worth. 


AST fall, early in the school year, 

my thoughts began to turn to- 

ward some form of literary ex- 
pression for my students of the creative 
writing classes. lt seemed that 1 be- 
came obsessed with the idea of having 
in our school a literary magazine; yet 
to edit such a publication seemed a 
prodigious task. I mentioned my ob- 
jective to my principal and at once 
gained his approval. In fact he seemed 
to imbibe my enthusiasm. Now that 
I had his sanction, I felt inspired to 
put this vision into form. 

Before I begin to tell you more defi- 
nitely how my goal was achieved, let 
me digress long enough to sketch for 
you the background with which I was 
to work. The year previously the jour- 
nalism class (the course had just been 
added to the junior high school cur- 
riculum), of which I was instructor, 
had launched a campaign for financing 
and editing a school newspaper. 

Our project was a success far be- 
yond our expectations. Our financial 
aid came directly from the student 
body of approximately five hundred. 
Our subscription rate was five cents per 
issue, so in order to take care of our 
finances, it was necessary for our stu- 
dent body to go one hundred percent. 
We secured splendid co-operation so 
that we were able to publish four issues 
that year. The working together of 
faculty and students had helped us to 
create a definite attitude toward the 
school newspaper, “The Junior Hi 
Broadcaster. It had won for us a defi- 
nite place for a school newspaper in 
the major organizations within the 
school. 

Having already established our 
newspaper, we found no difficulties 
in financing it the second year. We 
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began to look about for “new fields” 
to conquer. My desire was the publi- 
cation of a literary magazine which 
would reflect credit for the department 
of which I was in charge and for the 
school. Before enlisting subscriptions 
I appeared before the student body and 
explained definitely what I thought 
should constitute the contents, and 
asked that anyone might feel free to 
contribute. Later I explained how we 
might finance it. 


THE majority of the students was 
enthusiastic over the idea, so that we 
made plans for selling subscriptions. 
The cost to the individual was to be 
ten cents per copy. This minimum 
rate would not enable us to raise 
enough money, so we called on the 
dramatics class for assistance. As a 
result, a group of short plays was pre- 
sented at the chapel period, the pro- 
ceeds going toward the magazine. 
Now that the finances were taken 
care of, we turned our attention to 
other important details, such as choos- 
ing a name, planning an interpretative 
cover, and the kinds and number of 
contributions. The entire student 
body was asked to contribute sugges- 
tions for a name. This seemed to 
heighten each one’s anticipation and 





Rosalie Conn 


interest in the magazine. A committee 
composed of members of the faculty 
and students was chosen to select the 
two titles which seemed most inter- 
pretative of the school and its loca- 
tions. These were “Mountain Trails” 
and “Pisgah Silhouettes.” The stu- 
dent body voted on them and chose 
the former. 

Let me disgress again long enough 
to tell you that our school is located 
in the beautiful valley facing the fa- 
mous “Mt. Pisgah and the Rat.” The 
silhouette of a rat can clearly be seen 
on the side of the mountain when the 
summits are white with snow. The lo- 
cation is inspirational to those of an 
artistic nature. 

I enlisted the aid of the English 
teachers, the mythology and _ social 
problems teachers to help in getting 
material for the pages of our maga- 
zine. The creative writing classes 
werg lett the major responsibility— 
writing, rewriting and editing. Many 
of the poems and articles were worked 
over a number of times, until they had 


reached the stage of what we called 
“polished.” 


T HERE was the matter of an inter- 


pretative drawing for the cover to be 
looked after. One of my students was 
gifted in drawing so that solved the 
problem. She made a _ mountain 
scene. The week before examinations 
for the first term, our material went to 
press. The printer seemed as much 
interested in our undertaking as we 
were, so he offered many helpful sug- 
gestions. “Mountain Trails” was to 
contain twenty-four pages and was to 
cost approximately sixty dollars. 

The last day before the new term 
began, four hundred and fifty copies 
were placed in the hands of the stu- 
dents. There was much joy throughout 
the school over the achievement. The 
students were loud in their praise. The 
principal who had stood back of us all 
along was profuse in his praise. “The 
Asheville Citizen,” a daily newspaper, 
carried a story on “Mountain Trails” 
in which the critic said: 

“*Mountain Trails, published by 
the students of Hall Fletcher Junior 
High School, is considered one of the 
finest pieces of creative English work 


high school students of Asheville have 
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yet produced. Those persons who 
have seen it have praised the work of 
the students in high terms and have 
congratulated those in charge on their 
achievement.” 

The contents were as attractively ar- 
ranged as possible. They were: 
Frontispiece; foreword; Mountain 
Trails, a poem; Mountain Trails, a 
description. 

Literary department: Poems; short 
stories; two one-act plays; descriptions. 

Editorials: Three. 

Criticisms: The Cavalier of the 
Cumberland; In Abraham’s Bosom; 
Clayhanger; The Ballad of the Harp 
Weaver; jokes, autographs, and epi- 
grams. 

After the way had been paved, it 
was not difficult to publish a second 
issue in May. We are now planning 
our third issue. 

At this time, the students of Hall 
Fletcher are publishing besides a news- 
paper, a sheet once each week in the 
“West Asheville News,” one of the 
city newspapers. This sheet is appro- 
priately called “The Hall Fletcher 
Mirror;” for it undertakes to reflect 
for the community our school life. The 
staff is composed of the students of the 
journalism and creative writing classes. 

Whatever we have accomplished in 
the way of junior high school publica- 
tions during the last two years, has 
been made possible through splendid 
co-operation. We feel that we have 
fostered a spirit of appreciation of the 
entire school for each branch of its 
activity. 


School Publications Class To 
Meet at Temple University 


tions work to meet under the 

auspices of the Columbia Schol- 
astic Press Association is being organ- 
ized by Miss Mary Baylson of the 
Philadelphia High School for Girls 
among the teachers of that city. The 
class will be restricted to teachers who 
are actively engaged in advising school 
publications and the numbers pur- 
posely will be kept small during its ex- 
perimental or laboratory period of de- 
velopment. 

The class will carry academic credit 
in Temple University where it will be 
held in the late afternoon and on a day 
to be arranged but probably in the 
middle of the week. The instructor 
will be Joseph M. Murphy, Director of 
the Columbia Scholastic Press Associa- 
tion. 

It has long been the desire of those 
associated with the C. S. P. A. to pre- 
sent in a series of lectures or classes 
the principles underlying school pub- 


a ae first class in school publica- 
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lication work as it has been developed 
during the past six years. There are 
no courses in general school publica- 
tions in the vicinity of New York, or 
for that matter, in the eastern part of 


the United States. 


Most courses are devoted entirely to 
the newspaper and that field has been 
well covered in classes and in text 
books. Not only the magazine, but the 
paper as administered by those who are 
not journalistically trained and whose 
viewpoint is far different from the 
journalist, has been sadly neglected. 
There is a belief that the avocational 
view has been relegated to the back- 
ground and that many of the advisers 
are being forced into the vocational 
attitude against their will. Further- 
more, there are many questions and 
problems, that are as yet unsettled. 
School publication work is still in the 
haphazard stage and lacks basic prin- 
ciples. 

It is hoped that this course, working 
for a definite period of time on some 
of the problems confronting the ad- 
viser and particularly as it will be a 
group of experienced workers in the 
field, all of whom will have had ten 
or more years of experience within the 
same field and believing in the same 
ethical standards, will be able to pro- 
duce a new code of activity that will 
serve as the guiding spirit not only for 
themselves but for others who are now 
waiting for the erection of some goal 
toward which they may direct their 
efforts. 


Sonnet to E. H. 


You say that somewhere out beyond 
the skies 

There is a place for those selected 
few 

Who think that after death life starts 
anew; 

And this you trusting fools call 
paradise. 

You say that after death your soul 
will rise, 

And for its life on earth receive its 
due. 

I say that egotism distorts your view, 

That cowardice lurks in religion’s 
guise. 


Yet, by believing, there is nothing 
lost; 

There’s just a chance, and though 
the chance is long, 

The longest odds are short when 
faith is strong; 

And more, it is a solace without cost. 

How wise you are to trust and be 
content; 

How foolish I to wander and dissent. 


—Carroll Jordan. 


WHY PREACH? 
(Continued from page 15) 
baffling the student body ever since the 
beginning of the term. After the won- 
derful reception given it in the audi- 
felt the orchestra 
should be given a more conspicuous 
place in the majority of our assemblies. 
To date the musicians have presented 

only three programs in the assembly. 
A person who tried to solve the prob- 

lem for the H and who is promi- 

nently connected with 


torium it is that 


the orchestra 
said, “The orchestra does not play be- 
cause it is not given the chance by the 
leaders of the assemblies; because no ex- 
cuses can be secured from most of the 
teachers for pupils who are not regu- 
larly in assembly; and because the or- 
chestra is not given any time whatso- 
ever to practice in the auditorium.” 
F has one of the best orchestras 
among the city high schools and it has 
an inspiring leader in Mr. F— N 
It should not “go to pot” because of 
failure of teachers to co-operate. 


The publication that printed the fol- 
lowing editorial had made an earnest 
attempt to rouse the student body in- 
terest in the governing body of the 
school. 


INDIFFERENCE! 


The need for a more powerful Stu- 
dent Board is absolutely proved by the 
results of the Student Board Contest 
conducted by the R 

Surely if the student body is too in- 
different to be aroused when an impor- 
tant decision regarding its own organi- 
zation is about to be made, it proves 
that a student government powerful 
enough to arouse an interest in student 
activity and respected enough to act as 
a unifying influence, is an absolute 
necessity. 


Next, from the same publication, we 
see credit given where credit is due. 


HAVE YOU NOTICED-——? 

The new corridor fixture, a gift of 
the Student Board, forms another step 
of the students to make the school at- 
mosphere pleasant. 

The new light, of a design in keep- 
ing with the murals and windows, was 
obtained through the efforts of Mr. 
S—— and Mr. S 

Six more lanterns of similar design 
are planned for the other recesses in 
the ceiling of the main corridor. 


CLUB REVIVALS 

This term marks the revival of two 
The dra- 
matic club has resumed its old name, 
The Sock and Buskin, and The Monks 
are again an active school club. 

The spirit in which the boys and 
girls are supporting these clubs is a 
tribute to our school. 


of our old literary societies. 


It shows that our 
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students appreciate worthwhile things. 


The fine spirit of the boys is particu- 
larly noticeable because this is the first 
year the boys’ quota has ben filled in 
the Sock and Buskin. The boys who 
have revived the Monks are also to be 
congratulated because of their interest 
in literature and their loyalty to the 
school. 


It is possible for an editorial to 


stand forth in defense of the worthy 
ideals of the school, as shown below: 


STANDARDS MADE MORE RIGID 
The announcement by Mr. M—— 
that, June, 14 
points will be required for graduation 
should be received with satisfaction. 


beginning with next 


Anything that raises the standard of 
a school, whether it be for admittance 
or graduation, should be welcomed, as 
too long has the path to knowledge been 
It will also 


help to answer those critics who are con- 


pictured as a bed of roses. 


tinually picturing our schools as pleas- 
ure clubs. 


THE six editorials quoted above are 


average, run-of-the-mill. For the pur- 
pose of this article they were chosen 
for just that reason. They are on sub- 
jects that fall within the scope of the 
average school publication. They 
make little or no attempt to solve prob- 
lems of school life, but at the same 
time they do show a sane, balanced at- 
titude toward the affairs of the school, 
without leaning toward “toadying” to 
the authorities and without blatantly 
championing “lost causes.” 


It is rather impossible in the limited 
scope of an article like this to show 
samples of the campaign type of edi- 
torial. This variety usually runs in 
series. It would be necessary to un- 
derstand the situation thoroughly and 
then quote several editorials at length 
in the series. 


One school publication, a weekly, 
ran a series on the condition of the 
drinking water in the school; another 
campaigned for better stage equip- 


ment; a great many have published 
others of a similar type setting forth 
various needs of their respective 
schools. 


Now and then the publication can 
serve as mediator. In one school, stu- 
dents participating in a particular sport 
felt that it was too difficult to win the 
school letter in that sport. Investi- 
gation showed just why this condition 
prevailed, and an explanation readily 
satisfied all who were interested in the 
case presented by the boys. 


In this connection, it is well at all 
times for the editorial writer to be ab- 
solutely sure of his facts, not just some 
of them, but all of them. Quite often 
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when. the truth of a given matter is 
known, the need for the editorial 
ceases to exist, or another editorial of 
another tone can be written. 

At all events, be sure you are right 
before you go ahead. If you have the 
courage to see the issue through to the 
bitter end (and it may be very, very 
bitter), write your editorial. Consider 
carefully whether your editorial will do 
more harm than good—you, as an edi- 
torial writer, should have the good 
name of your school at heart, or you 
should get off the staff. Don’t let the 
impulse of a moment sweep you off 
your feet and cause you to regret 
later when you again come to your 
senses. You are hardly worth an edi- 
torship if you are willing to make a 
cheap bid for temporary popularity 
with the mob. 


Most school publications editorials 


that preach to the student body are 
given one glance and then the students 
go calmly on their way in the same 
old way. Some few rebel at adminis- 
trators, either the Board of Education, 
the principal, or the faculty. 


One editorial, written by an editor 
in the high school at Neligh, Neb., 
preached an effective sermon to the 
“leading lights” of the town. Not many 
editors would dare to write it for pub- 
lication; not many advisers would pass 
it; very few superintendents would 
O. K. it. Nevertheless the editorial did 
appear in print, it did cause a terrible 
commotion, and it did succeed in the 
purpose it set out to accomplish. 

Whatever you may think of it, you 
must agree that the writer had to have 
courage to defend his point. Here it 
is: 

JUST AN AFTERTHOUGHT 
Bottles—Bottles—Bottles 


Frosh: Gee! It looks like some- 
thing was going on here last night. I 
wonder what it was? 

Oh! Don’t. you 
know that our best citizens had a club 
Well, that’s 


what it was, and from the looks of 


Upperclassman: 
dance here last night? 


things they’ve been doing it a long 
Why all the bottles around the 
auditorium? 

Frosh: Gee, kid, come to think of 
it, my dad goes to these dances. And 
Why, most of our lead- 


time. 


so does yours. 


ing citizens attend these dances. I 
wonder who’s doing all the drinking? 
I thought it was altogether different 
from this; it’s a very select crowd. 

Perhaps you did, but 


I’ve been passing the auditorium for 


Upperclassman: 


the last three years and no one needs 
to tell me when they have a big club 
You know, I’ve often won- 
to stay 


dance. 


dered if they pay the cops 


“best 
It’s sure a good ex- 
ample for us kids, isn’t it? 


away, or are they some of our 
citizens”, too? 
Frosh: No wonder some of Neligh’s 
well bred boys drink. Of course, their 
dads don’t know that—they just think 
they can drink and have a good time 
and their kids will never hear about it. 
But they do 
sort of funny. 
their dads, but the other men who lead 
the town in various things that they 


and it makes them feel 


However, it’s not onl 
, y 


notice. 


You 


passed the auditorium after the Fourth 


Upperclassman: know, I’ve 


of July and there were not a fourth as 
many bottles as after the club dances. 
Of course, I suppose common folks are 
used to picking up after themselves and 
so they don’t leave them lying around. 
Anyway, it wouldn’t hurt some of Ne- 
ligh’s would-be best citizens to think a 
little about the coming generation.— 
Neligh “Rattler.” 


If this is too strong for your school, 
look over the list of editorial possi- 
bilities given in some of the books on 
high school journalism. Make a study 
of the editorial column. It possesses 
possibilities that very few school papers 
have made any serious attempt to de- 
velop. 


AN ALBANIAN SCHOOL AND 
ITS PUBLICATION 


(Continued from page 4) 
of the English, Nature Study and His- 


tory of Education classes. He does 
not teach us the English language but 
teaches us how to say the real things 
in the English language. 


Editor’s Note:—Since this article was 
written an editorial appeared in The New 
York Times to the effect that, ‘‘The State 
Department has given moral support to 
private American organizations in consoli- 
dating and extending their educational and 
philanthropic work in Albania. ; 
the Near East Foundation . . . as- 
sume(s) administrative responsibility for 
their (American Albanian) schools 
and the American Red Cross has promised 
its co-operation in carrying on the Albanian 
project—the only remnant of the extensive 
Junior Red Cross overseas program after 
the war.” The Albanian Government has 
furnished the land for the schools and the 
experimental farms, part of the building 
funds, and scholarships, the recipients of 
which are to teach in the schools and as 
agricultural demonstrators for three years. 
King Zogu has cordially welcomed this en- 
terprise. The latest issue of Laboremus, the 
school publications contains an account of 
the birthday celebration of the King written 
by one of the staff. The editorial con- 
cludes, “It is an appealing opportunity to 
reach a whole nation the more so because 
they are a ‘goodly race’, a remnant of the 
pre-Hellenic inhabitants who gave some- 
thing of their ancient culture to those who 
succeeded them on the coasts when they 
sought their independence in the protecting 


hills.” 





INDIANA PRESS MEETS 
AT FRANKLIN COLLEGE 
By June Fern Blythe 


Arsenal Cannon, Indianapolis, Ind. 


“Unless you like to write and can 
write, don’t plan to be a journalist,” 
said Dr. Willard G. Bleyer, director of 
the University of Wisconsin school of 
journalism, at the joint convention of 
the Indiana High School Press Associa- 
tion, and the Indiana Journalistic 
Teachers’ and Advisors’ Association, 
held at Franklin College. Franklin, 
Indiana, October 16, 17, and 18. 

The four hundred delegates repre- 
sented the staffs of high school papers 
throughout the state. Although the 
I. H. S. P. A. is only nine years old, 
and the I. J. T. A. A. only five, fifty- 
eight schools were represented at the 
business session. 

Among the many journalism celebri- 
ties who addressed the convention were 
Dr. Bleyer; Edwin O’Neal, national 
president of Sigma Delta Chi; Eugene 
C. Pulliam, owner of Pulliam Publish- 
ing Company; Thurman Miller, presi- 
dent of the Wilmington (Ohio) News- 
Journal; and Fred L. Kildow, director 
of the National School Press Associa- 
tion. 


At thirty-five newspaper and annual 
classes Friday, persons interested and 
active in journalism, including staff 
sponsors, press association representa- 
tives, and college journalism professors 
gave the delegates valuable informa- 
tion, and answered numberless ques- 
tions. Mr. Kildow held clinics for year- 
book staffs, and Miss Margaret Sul- 
livan, director of publications at South 
Side High School, Cleveland, Ohio, 
held a clinic for newspaper staffs by 
appointment all day Thursday. 


A banquet, followed by an entertain- 
ment featuring the Jubilee Quartet of 
Indianapolis, entertained the delegates 
Friday evening. 

Three round table discussions were 
held Saturday morning. Mr. William 
N. Otto of Shortridge High School, 
Indianapolis, led the high school news- 
paper problems discussion. Miss 
Joanna Zander, faculty advisor of 
Englewood High School, Chicago, had 
charge of high school yearbook pro- 
blems. And Mr. C. McCabe Day, 
president of the I. J. T. A. A., led the 
faculty advisors and journalism teach- 
ers in their round table. The purpose 
of these meetings was to aid each 
school in solving its particular problems 
by discussing them with other schools. 

At the business meeting of the I. H. 
S. P. A., Saturday morning, the follow- 
ing officers were elected for the ensuing 
year: President, Warren McDermed, 
Technical High School, Indianapolis; 


vice-president, Ned Linegar, Greens- 
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Strange But True 


There is about one-half mile of 
blackboards in South Side. 
A graphic illustration for “Believe 
It or Not.” 
“South Side Times,” 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 


burg; secretary, Mary Frances King, 
Shelbyville. 


New officers of the I. J. T. A. A. are 
Miss Rowena Harvey, of Fort Wayne, 
president; Lawrence Hopper, of Ham- 
mond, vice-president, and Mrs. Mari- 
etta Miller, of Connersville, secretary- 
treasurer. R. E. Blackwell, director of 
public relations of Franklin College 
and a founder of the press convention, 
was re-elected executive secretary of the 
two associations. 


According to the constitution, the 
purpose of the I. H. S. P. A. is “to pro- 
mote the best interests of the various 
phases of journalism in Indiana high 
schools.” In 1922, William Bridges 
and R. C. Blackwell, students of Frank- 
lin College, founded the association. 
Mr. Blackwell, who has since become 
Director of Public Relations of Frank- 
lin College and journalism instructor, 
is executive secretary of both the I. H. 
S. P. A. and the I. J. T. A. A., and had 
complete charge of this year’s conven- 
tion, which was so successful. 


THE EDITOR LOOKS ’EM OVER 
(Continued from page 1) 


Creative effort on the part of junior 
and senior high schools is a very living 
thing as evidenced by two different 
magazines: Unto the Hills, by the pu- 
pils of the English classes of the Byers 
Junior High School, Denve-, Colorado, 
and Buds O’ Blue, by the student of the 
Stockton (Cal.) High School. In ad- 
dition to being written by the s:x 
of the respective schools, these book- 
lets were printed by the school print 
shops, the type in the junior high 
booklet being entirely handset. Strange 


to say, each had thirty-two pages de- 
voted to poetry, literature and art. 

In a foreword of Unto the Hills, a 
project of the art, music and English 
departments, the principal, Louise A. 
Merrill, explains the origin of the title 


and booklet: 


“One of the finest experiences we 
have here at Byers is gaind from look- 
ing at the great range of the Rockies 
in view from all of our west windows 
Beholding their noble serenity, day by 
day, in storm and in sunshine, should 
effect our thoughts and deeds. We are 
recording in this little book our grop- 
ing efforts to think in their terms.” 


The June, 1930, issue of Buds O”’ 
Blue was arranged by two juniors, 
Luella Geddes and Jane Eicke, while 
the title was explained in a poem by 
Mabel Chipman. 

“BUDS O’ BLUE” 


A story, a poem, what rest they can 
bring! 

What hearts they can lighten—inspire 
to sing! 

To foster this cheering we now offer you 

Our best writing efforts in these 

“Buds O’ Blue.” 

Please think, as you read them, what 
labor they show, 

What deep concentration these stories 
did know, 

As budding young authors uphold to 
our sight 

Their tribute to Stockton High’s Blue 
and her White. 

With hopes that approval we mezit 
from you, 

We offer—quite proudly—this year’s 


“Buds O’ Blue.” 
* 


* * 


Neighborhood Number Published 

The Neighborhood Number of The 
Tildenite, published in October, was de- 
voted to articles of present and historic 
interest, centering around their neigh- 
borhood in Philadelphia, Pa. 

Articles take as their subject “Big 
Bill” Tilden, the Philadelphia Airport, 
the Blue Bell Inn where George Wash- 
ington stopped for the night, Cobb’s 
Creek Dam, built by the Swedish Gov- 
ernor Printz in 1643; the oldest public 
school in Philadelphia, erected in 1762; 
the St. James of Kingsessing church, 
built in 1762; the Bartram’s Gardens, 
founded by the first American botanist 
in 1731; the Cannonball House, and 
many other interesting items. Each of 
the above items was accompanied by a 
photograph. 


DEATH 
A horrid black despair, 
A gasping breath, 
A fear beyond compare— 
Is this, then, death? 


Or will all death be rest, 
While troubles cease, 
And then my soul be blessed 
With tranquil peace? 
—Ruth Brain, 
“The Spectrum” 


Chester High School 
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“Many are Called but few are Chosen”’ 


ee 7 LIKE advertising because it offers 
I a constantly changing series of 
interesting contacts, it is highly 
remunerative and offers splendid op- 
portunities for the exercise of initia- 
tive, and at the same time it is not 
confining.” 

So spoke Captain William E. Has- 
kell, Jr., who is associated with the 
New York Herald-Tribune advertis- 
ing department as one of its officials. 
Many delegates to the Columbia Schol- 
astic Press Association conventions will 
recall this authority who gave such in- 
teresting and instructive talks on ad- 
vertising. The informal manner in 
which he conducted his lectures won 
him many friends. 

He continued, “I believe news- 
paper advertising offers the greatest 
opportunities if the connection is with 
a growing newspaper, with a _ pro- 
gressive ownership and management— 
a newspaper which is not primarily 
commercial but building toward an 
ideal in publishing, one that has a 
code of ethics which is inviolable and 
where there is plenty of money back 
of the organization.” 

Among the questions asked him 
were in regard to the kind of men 
needed in the advertising game. Cap- 
tain Haskell answered these fully, in 
detail. 

“Men of good presence with strong 
personalities are the kind that reach 
the goal. Men who are alert mentally, 
men who have clear skins and eyes, 
who have the ability to make friends, 
who can work without watching the 
clock, who can do the job with a feel- 
ing of loyalty which can only be com- 
pared emotionally to a feeling of pa- 
triotism; men who have the vision to 
look five years ahead and realize that 
they are dealing with a permanent 
career and not using it as stepping 
stone to something else, and above all, 
men who do not consider the dollars 
and cents involved in the business 
which they are securing, but look upon 
it as a competition, their rival being 
any other paper in the field which may 
have been trying to overtake them in 
that particular classification of adver- 
tising, are the kind needed in the ad- 
vertising field. 

“No, a college education is certainly 
not essential, but a college education 
is certainly something very much to be 
desired. Many of the biggest men, 
from a standpoint of success in adver- 


tising, have just had high school edu- 
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By RUPERT B. JONES 


Our Error 


When Rupert Jones and _ his 
friend Eddie Mokray ‘“hitch-hiked” 
from Orlando, Florida, to the Fifth 
Annual Convention of the C. S. P. 
A., they were received with open 
arms, given sections to address and 
promised us stories of their adven- 
tures. 

Rupert sent us a story as soon as 
he reached home. It was to be pub- 
lished in an early issue of The Re- 
but, 
among some papers that were being 
We 
are sorry, but confession is good for 
This article would be 
timely in any issue. 

Last March, Eddie dropped in to 


see us on his way to Europe where 


view; unfortunately, it got 


filed and has just come to light. 


the soul. 


he planned to write some free lance 
interviews, and he told us that Ru- 
pert was in Cuba in charge of some 
They are fine 
chaps; we are glad they were asso- 


advertising work. 


ciated with us even for a brief mo- 
ment; we are confident of their ulti- 
mate success. 


cations, and I know a good many who 
have failed in advertising who are 
dangling Phi Beta Kappa keys on their 
watch chains. 

“A college education is to be desired, 
mostly for the mental training it af- 
fords in teaching one to concentrate, 
to think clearly, and to associate easily 
with his fellows, and many of the con- 
tacts one makes in college are valuable 
in after life.” 


He went on illustrating that a study 


of business successes made by the De- 
partment of Business Research of a 
great university shows that though col- 
lege men, and men that are non-col- 
legians may start in the same place in 
business, five years later the collegian, 
in the majority of cases, has forged 
much further ahead. 

“You ask me what course of study 
to pursue if a college education is ac- 
quired. I would suggest a straight 
scientific or classical academic course, 
working toward a Bachelor of Science 
degree or Bachelor of Arts degree,” 
Captain Haskell stated. 

“In case one is not able to attend 
college, what course of home study 
would you advise?” he was asked. 


“Any course of sound reading that 
might interest him. But after all, the 
surest way to success in selling adver- 
tising is through actual experience. It 
builds confidence in one’s self, it 
teaches one to anticipate the objections 
of advertisers and turn the objection 
to an advantage. And in the course of 
time one gains the feeling of rendering 
a definite service to the advertiser in 
soliciting his business. 

“Most of the failures in advertising 
soliciting are accustomed to a wheed- 
ling supplication for the business or 
else they rely on a smark-aleck good 
fellowship on which basis advertising 
is no longer bought.” 


AccorDING to Captain Haskell, al- 


most without exception, the important 
executives in the business started in 
classified advertising and though it 
seems slow at first and heartbreaking 
in its discouragements in the beginning, 
when the time arrives when knowledge 
of the paper and ability to work makes 
it so easy that “one many times feels 
as though the job was not nearly hard 
enough.” 

“If I had a son I would want him to 
become a newspaper advertising man, 
but I would want him to be a good 
one,” he said in conclusion. ‘There 
are loads of fellows in this business 
who are mediocre. ‘Many are called 
but few are chosen’, they seem to lack 
the grit and backbone necessary to 
overcome the discouragements at the 
foot of the ladder, but those who fight 
through that period have nothing but 
success before them.” 


ALONG THE CITY’S STREETS 

Behold this seeming endless tramp 
of feet, 

A ceasless ebb and flow of clicking 
heels, 

And boundless rows 
whirling wheels; 

All rush along the mighty city’s 
street. 


of halting 


This step is eager—these are brisk 
and fleet; 
That, old and feeble, hesitates and 
reels. 
And here with tapping stick, the 
blind man feels 
His limping way along the city’s 
street. 
—Ruth Wilkinson, 
“Upi-Dah” 
Upper Darby High School 
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Personality in the Newspaper 


The School Newspaper as Motivation for English Composition 


INNER is over and the tables are 
dismissed. Instead of the usual 
atmosphere of games and the 

buzz of conversation around the lounge, 
there is an air of absorption. Two boys 
are handing out copies of a printed 
paper to those crowding around, and as 
each boy receives his copy, he falls to 
reading. Boys and instructors stop and 
read right where they stand. Several 
boys lie on the rug; several sit at the 
play tables. All have their faces buried 
in the printed sheet. A hush is over 
everything, broken here and there by 
a chuckle or a comment: 

“Hey, Bob, did you write that 
wisecrack about Mr. McGill?” 

“Did you see the picture of 
Jimmy Knight making that win- 
ning touchdown?” 

“Wonder what the sophomores 
will say when they see that edi- 
torial?” 

Such a scene is a regular happening 
every second Friday night at Western 
Reserve Academy when the announce- 
ment passes around “The ‘Record’s’ 
here.” The absorption of the boys in 
the paper is striking, and it sets one to 
thinking. What value is there in this 
school newspaper idea? Is it a waste 
of time—a fad—or is it really worth- 
while? These questions I shall try w 
answer in the paragraphs that follow. 


F IRST, there is a confession to make. 


I am afraid that the writer of this ar- 
ticle approached the subject of school 


news writing with some prejudice 
against it. As a student he was brought 
up on the routine of formal theme 
writing as the only possible method of 
teaching English composition. His 
was the experience so common to many. 
He had the task of grinding out a 
paper by a certain day, with the reward 
of getting it back, after a iapse of time, 
sprinkled liberally with red ink. Usual- 
ly he had to rewrite it. Sometimes he 
consulted the teacher about the faults 
of the paper. In any case the rewrit- 
ten theme went back to the teacher, 
who very probably ran her eye over 
the corrected work and consigned it 
to the waste basket. 

In all the process no situation de- 
veloped where the student felt any con- 
sciousness of writing for a group who 
might be interested in reading what he 
had to say. Yet the writer was in- 
clined to accept that situation without- 
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By CHANDLER T. JONES 


Western Reserve Academy 
Hudson, Ohio 


CREATIVE WRITING GIVES 
DEFINITE PERSONALITY 
TO PAPER 


Triteness is an evil to be 
avoided. The tenor of this ar- 
ticle might lead one to believe 
that here is another topic to be 
passed over quickly. In his 
brief treatment Mr. Jones pre- 
sents an old and familiar subject 
in a new form, happily illus- 
trated by samples of student 
writing which can be produced 
in any school paper at the sug- 
gestion and with the encourage- 
ment of an alert and sympa- 
thetic adviser. A newspaper can 
be as “creative” as a literary 
publication, but it is a different 
kind of creation. Both the lit- 
erary and news types of creative 
or original work should be nur- 
tured through infancy to the 
finished product appearing in 
the school publication. When 
this has been accomplished a 
paper shall have achieved a per- 
sonality that will mean its com- 
plete acceptance and success. 

questioning. In all the deadliness of 
that routine he heard preached the dis- 
ciplinary value of red ink while all the 
procedure seemed to him disconnected 
and uninspired attempts to teach the 
class to punctuate or spell correctly ot 
construct a paragraph that should be 
a model for its correct form, a para- 
graph which, unfortunately, was fated 
many a time to prove to be a “lemon” 
as far as any spark of interest or fresh- 
ness of style was concerned. 

The writer admits that he began his 
teaching committed to the older 
method. While he hopes that he has 
broadened his viewpoint on the matter 
of composition writing, he confesses 
that until a year or two ago he looked 
somewhat askance at the school news- 
paper as a means of fixing rules of 
usage and developing interest in Eng- 
lish writing. Not until recently when 
he had the opportunity of observing 
first hand the activities of a group of 
students publishing a paper, and ac 
tually co-operated with the instructor 


charged with carrying on the work, did 
he get an insight into the possibilities 
of the activity as a means of motivat- 
ing English composition. 


W Hat. then, is the secret of the 
school newspaper? 

In the first place, the psychology 
back of the idea is sound. The ac- 
tivity follows the law of interest. We 
all realize that the human being is in- 
stinctively egotistical. We like to see 
ourselves in print. It is a new experi- 
ence for many students to realize that 
for the first time, what they write may 
be good enough to print. That pos- 
sibility is a powerful stimulus. I have 
seen many a student of only fair ability 
really trying to do a creditable piece of 
work so that his assignment might ap- 
pear in the “Record.” 

Closely following the element of in- 
terest in arousing a liking for written 
work comes the satisfactory nature of 
news as material for writing. To be 
news, items must be recent. They must 
be piping hot and not served cold. It 
is more interesting to write on a bit of 
news that belongs as yet to no one but 
oneself than it is to write on something 
stale. 

There arises a challenge, therefore, 
to the individual to be on the watch 
for news. That paper is best which has 
the greatest freshness and crispness in 
its columns. Consequently, a “hunch 
sheet” is posted, on which the staff 
hopes, all members of the school will 
jot down suggestions of interest in the 
life of the school which may be worked 
out in the form of news stories, edi- 
torials, or features. But even then the 
results are in danger of being common- 
place. The young writer must develop 
a sixth sense: he must have a “nose for 
news.” In the everyday contacts of the 
classroom and in the fellowship of the 
dormitory or gymnasium lies hidden 
the stuff from which news is made. It 
is there for the boy if he has trained 
himself to perceive it. 

Several fellows that I know have 
formed the habit of carrying a note- 
book ready to jot down the sudden in- 
spiration, the unusual happening, and 
the amusing incident. What could be 
more valuable toward English composi- 
tion than the formation of this habit 
of observation? 

Our news writer follows another of 
the psychological principles of learn- 
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ing. What situation does not have 
more inherent learning value if it is 
real than does one which is artificially 
set up? 


T HERE comes frequently to our edi- 


tors the opportunity to get a “scoop”. 
This spring the fragments of a mas- 
tadon were found in a muck bed near 
town. The discovery was made by 
members of the Natural History Club 
of the academy and a professor of 
geology from Western Reserve Univer- 
sity in Cleveland. Cleveland and Ak- 
ron papers received a hint of the news 
and were interested to feature the re- 
port. The boys, however, “beat them 
to it,” and publicity of the event ap- 
peared in the school paper first. 

Again last year came the opportunity 
for a “scoop”. This time it concerned 
the long expected announcement of 
the appointment of a new headmaster. 
Again came interviews—this time with 
the president of the trustees and with 
the authorities at the school. Finally 
the news was ready for release to the 
school paper and through it to the city 
papers. 

Out of the experience and thrill of 
news writing soon comes a dissatisfac- 
tion on the part of the student reporter 
with his own style. Very possibly his 
newspaper is in competition with other 
school papers of its class. The writing 
that he sees done by the members of a 
rival school stirs up a discontent with 
his own work. The student becomes 
restless. He is open to suggestion from 
his instructors. He even seeks new 
form from handbooks on style. Best of 
all, he learns to be observing, and when 
he sees a good model of style in a 
periodical or in his literature study, he 
is in a mood to note this excellence 
and later imitate it. 

In like manner comes a greater care 
of spelling, punctuation, and grammar. 
The boy has become conscious of the 
need of accuracy in his copy. He must 
know whether to use a comma or a 
semi-colon. In former days it mattered 
little, but now an error on his part 
would perpetuate in print any mistake 
to stare him in the face every time he 
looked at that page. It is a matter of 
importance, then, that he be careful. 

On the shoulders of the proof- 
readers even more particularly lies the 
weight of inspecting the proof sheets to 
detect errors. Is it possible to motivate 
more effectively the mechanical details 
of composition writing? If it is a class 
that is engaged in publication, not 
merely a board, is not the opportunity 


for practical teaching a most excellent 
? 
ones 


THE actual writing of a news article 


is not as easy as it seems. Let an Eng- 
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lish teacher who is doubtful try to write 
one. To present the facts briefly and 
interestingly, to follow approved news- 
paper style and eliminate unnecessary 
descriptive words and phrases, to avoid 
triteness of expression, to avoid color- 
ing the impartial facts of news by per- 
sonal comment—all this demands the 
best that is in one, man or boy. 

And then the proper lead! To pre- 
sent the essentials of a situation, the 
who, what, why, when, and where, in a 
single effective sentence—do you real- 
ize the difficulties of doing this? Even 
worse is the matter of the head, for this 
bothersome item is restricted by more 
regulations than is a cross-word puzzle. 
In order to fit the column, it must be 
limited to an exact number of letters. 

Because of space demands, it is lim- 
ited to a single line, or two, or three, 
according to the importance of the ar- 
ticle it represents. The essential thing 
is that it exactly fits its space. Now, 
then, to make a head fit and at the 
same time to word it cleverly and neatly 
is an art in itself. Many a time I have 
found boys alone or in groups wres- 
tling with the problem of thinking up a 
head for a story. 


Let me return for a moment to the 


matter of the lead. Here again is a 
notable opportunity for the painless 
teaching of sentence structure. In 
forming their own leads to stories, boys 
are led to examine the procedure of the 
professional news writer. They find 
that the leading sentences are of var- 
ious structural forms on the theory 
that some certain form is more effec- 
tive than another according to the na- 
ture of the story that follows. 

Perhaps one method of starting a 
lead is the use of an introductory par- 
ticiple. Is the student sure that he will 
not unwittingly slip in a “dangling par- 
ticiple?” He decides that he had bet- 
ter save himself mortification by mas- 
tering the  participial construction. 
Again the lead may be introduced by 
an infinitive, a time phrase, a depen- 
dent clause, a direct quotation, or any 
one of several forms. Do these names 
mean anything to the student, or are 
they beyond him? He feels that it is 
his duty to master the grammar of 
these constructions so that he can write 
accurately and pointedly. 

Finally, in his experience in writing 
leads, he picks up a few ideas on style. 
He finds that a good news writer never 
starts his sentence with an article or 
preposition, nor does he use a passive 
verb. His sentence is so much more 
vivid if he starts it with a telling word. 
He finds that a news writer aims at 
simple, clear sentences, avoiding the 


stringy sentence with its “ands” and 
“but’s”’. 


Thus our boy studies his lead and 
plans to write his article within the as- 
signed number of words. With atten- 
tion to form essential, and with sugges- 
tions about style constantly before him, 
is not our journalist on the way to 
making himself an improved writer? 


T HE writer can sense a criticism 


arising right here from the skeptical 
reader, “Does not the insistence on 
journalistic form plus the fact that the 
law of newswriting does not allow one 
to color his news by comment, cramp 
the style of the writer? The answer is 
emphatically “no”. The news article, 
while its emphasis is on form, requires 
definitely that sentences shall be crisp 
and interesting. It attempts to guide 
rather than to force the student into 
practicing good style. 

Do not forget, moreover, that the 
news article is but one of several types 
of writing carried on in a school paper. 
Of even greater interest and having 
more latitude in form is the article 
known as the feature. 

The feature thrives best, it is inter- 
esting to note, in the hands of boys 
who are not new to the newspaper 
game. Here is writing that appeals be- 
cause of the range of subject matter 
and the freedom permitted in treat- 
ment. If one will pick up any daily 
paper and examine it carefully, he will 
be surprised at the large number of ar- 
ticles that are of this feature type. If 
he reads one or two critically, he will 
observe that they are characterized by 
much individuality of topic and treat- 
ment. 

He will likewise be surprised to note 
the laudable literary style which marks 
some feature stories. In fact, he may 
be interested to discover that men 
clever at feature writing are among 
the highest paid men on the staffs of 
the big daily newspapers. A_ school 
newspaper, to return to that subject, 
will wish quite naturally to draw its 
feature material from campus life. The 
realization of what a rich mine of 
treasure the life of the school provides 
comes to us only after we have seen 
some of the clever work that the stu- 
dents turn out. 


ALL sorts of events, personalities, and 


places have been featured in humorous, 
whimsical, or satirical vein that arouses 
in the older people in the school a 
feeling of admiration mixed with envy. 
Observe the vividness with which one 
boy tells of the bedtime hour in the 
dormitory. It takes a certain graphic 
ability to turn this rather prosaic daily 
occurrence into something with an ap- 
peal. 

Gang Wars Perturb Dormitory 

Zing—, Whizzzzz—, BANG! 
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Explosive and disturbing sounds 
greet the stranger who unthinking- 
ly enters the sacred precincts of 
the mighty juniors of Cutler Hall, 
immediately preceding their bed- 
time. He does well to look to his 
safety as he plods tremblingly 
down the gauntlet of pajama-clad 
figures on his way to visit a half- 
dazed master. 

The cowering visitor is, of 
course, not heard as he pounds his 
host’s door timidly with a sledge- 
hammer. Ah, what is this? A 
small lad but one most muscular 
of throat and lungs, is gaily but 
frantically flitting from door to 
door, yelling in stentorian tones, 
“Lemme borrow your alarm 
clock.” Finally, as though antici- 
pating defeat, the perspiring Mac- 
Millan shouts to snoring Cobb, 
“Wake me up an hour after you 
get up, and don’t forget.” And 
then the invariable after-thought, 
“Nilo, Cobb, not then. Five o’clock 
will be early enough.” 

Our visitor is now greatly fright- 
ened as a result of the aimless but 
continual shouts of the uncon- 
trolled mob, well presided over 
and reigned by Sheppard’s and 
Allis’ sturdy bass; now and then in 
a rare lull, an attempted wise- 
crack of Messler’s makes him 
shudder with disgust. Suddenly 
some sinner’s cry of “Bell, bell,” 
rises well above the chorus, as if 
by superhuman effort, and a mis- 
led alarm clock clangs vociferous- 
ly as thirty would-be devils duck 
to the safety of their rooms, in 
utter silence that contrasts with 
the previous bombardment. Their 
mistake is soon realized, however, 
and with blood-curdling war- 
whoops, the amateur apaches 
swoop down upon the traitor, but 
before the savage lynching can be 
completed, the gong stutters its 
message and the erring youths 
dive between the covers amid last- 
minute shouts, leaving their unin- 
vited guest to creep brokenly away 
as best he may. 

Is not the story well written? 
it not present a_ rather 
glimpse of school days? 


Does 
entrancing 


HERE AND THERE 
(Continued from page 1) 


To quote from The Commercial News we 
learn that the Villa Grove staff was handi- 
capped, but the fact that there is no jour- 
nalism class, no high school newspaper or 
magazine, nor even an annual on which the 
students may do journalistic work did not 
deter them in the'r efforts to edit and make 
up a news page in competition with many 
high schools that afford those advantages. 
It required hours and hours of hard work, 
but the students accomplished their goal and 
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their school of about two hundred students 
may well be proud of their achievement. 

All the work on the news page was done 
by junior and senior English classes under 
the direction of Miss Grace Moore, English 
and public speaking teacher. Mayreen 
Thornton, editor-in-chief of the contest 
staff, who served as associate editor on the 
Georgetown High School paper last year, 
was the only member of the staff with 
previous journalistic experience outside of 
what littie the students have picked up dur- 
ing the last three weeks in editing a weekly 
page of their own in the Villa Grove news- 
paper. 

Some idea of the amount of time and 
effort put in by the students was gained 
when it was learned that sixty students in 
three English sections devoted six hours of 
class-room time to writing articles, getting 
ideas for features and writing heads. Then 
the staff worked four nights from 7 to 11:30 
o'clock. But Miss Moore thinks it was 
worth the effort, for she says it gave the 
students a real incentive to write and to de- 
velop their knowledge and talents. 


BOOK REVIEW 


Brennecke, Ernest and Clark, Donald 
Lemen. “Magazine Article Writing.” 
N. Y.—Macmillan Co. 1930—XI + 
388 pp. 


Here is a most practical manual that 
is intended for “The intelligent man or 
woman who has to achieve skill” in 
planning, writing and selling a maga- 
zine article. It was written by two Co- 
lumbia professors who teach students 
how to write magazine articles and who 
are contributors themselves to maga- 
zine literature. 

In the nine chapters of Part One— 
The Process of Article Writing—are 
found “The reasons and occasions for 
producing articles, the gathering and 
organizing the material to the reader 
and public, the actual composition, and 
the selling and publication of articles.’ 

Part Two, of eight chapters, is de- 
voted to the composition detail of spe- 
cial article types. Specimens of inte: 
views, narratives, expositions, confes- 
sion articles, biographical writing, book 
reviews and criticisms, the discussion 
article and the familiar essay have been 
analyzed to show the reader just how 
it is done. 

Then, too, there are three appendices 
which carry the life story of an ar- 
ticle, timely advice on the law of libel 
and John M. Siddall’s advice to the 
contributor, advice which every maga- 
zine article writer should read. 

No other book that the reviewer has 
seen is so full of valuable information 
for the inexperienced magazine writer 
for whom this was intended. 

Loomis, R. A. “Printshop Practice.” 
Milwaukee—Bruce Pub. Co., 1928-—- 
VII + 106 pp. 

In short and direct chapters that anv 
beginner in printing can understand, the 
author has presented “The fundamen- 
tal operations necessary to produce a 


single job in printing.” To avoid con- 


fusion, the author has intentionally not 
mentioned the trades allied to printing. 

In the beginning chapters, the case, 
composing stick and the paragraphs 
are each stressed. The proofing, the 
chase and lock-up are then explained. 
This is followed by the press make- 
ready, paper cutting and press feeding. 

After the job has been printed, the 
breaking up of the form is minutely 
clarified. 

Some general considerations about 
the use of type, design and decoration, 
tabular work, estimating type and space 
areas, together with print shop kinks 
conclude this handy guide. 


THE SANDSTORM LEARNS 
SOME THINGS 


(Continued from page 5) 


shows that the news was enjoyed. This 
was certainly appreciated by all of the 
reporters. And from the answers to 
guestion No. 4, it was discovered that 
students really read the editorials! 
Some said “Yes” and a few said “No”; 
so perhaps editorials are not in vain, 
after all. 


In question No. 5, concerning the 
sports page, it was found that the sports 
were not read as much as people think 
—at least, not in The Sandstorm. There 
was an astonishing lot of ‘“‘No’s” on 
this question. The staff was glad. 
They knew just what to do to please 
the students. They would improve the 
sports page. 

And students read advertisements! 
Nearly every ballot contained a “Yes” 
to question No. 6, which asked about 
the ads. The staff wondered if this 
could be the truth—and finally decided 
that since all other replies seemed to be 
conscientiously made, this one must 
be, too. 


Several good ideas were received in 
answer to question No. 7, which asked 
for suggestions concerning the paper. 
One ballot said to run “bigger and 
better” jokes. Another said to have 
puzzles in the paper (a feature which 
we intend to carry out later on this 
year). And one, written in a “sopho- 
morish” scrawl, asked The Sandstorm 
to give (imagine it!) an advertisement 
to a local firm! 

As to the last blank, concerning the 
classes of the students who replied, the 
juniors led the group. A member of 
the staff said concerning this: ‘This 
probably means that the juniors feel 
as though they will be seniors soon, 
and so feel their responsibility; the 
seniors are about through, so they don’t 
feel concerned. And the sophomores 
—well, they just haven’t reached that 
stage of development.” 

The idea worked. The Sandstorm 
staff members had learned some things! 

The School 


Press Review 
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Three McGraw-Hill Books 


HIGH SCHOOL JOURNALISM 
DEPARTMENTS 


GREENWALT’S SCHOOL PRESS 
MANAGEMENT AND STYLE 


me Lambert Greenawalt Director of English, Social Studies 
and Languages, and Faculty Adviser, The York-High Weekly, 
William Penn ane High School, York, Pa.; President, Penn- 
sylvania School Press re With an Introduction by 
Frederick H. Law, Head of the Department of English, Stuy- 
vesant High School, New York City. McGraw-Hill Voca- 
tional Texts. 420 pages 5 1/2x81/2, 73 illustrations $3.00. 
A thorough, up-to-date and practical text showing how to 
start a school newspaper and run it successfully. The treatment 
is readily adaptable to student publications in general. The 
book discusses the necessary organization and aims toward 
standardization in basic principles. Numerous classroom ex- 
ercies and a meee blank forms, charts, diagrams are in- 
per Score Book” of the Columbia Asso- 
ciation, and the “ns ore Book” of the National Scholastic 
Press Association, have been adapted to this book. 


REED’S APPLIED WRITING 

By the Journalistic Method 
By Perley I. Reed, Professor and Head of the Department of 
Journalism, West Vi University; 330 pages, 5 1/2x8, 
illustrated, $2.50. By the entire work of the course in 
writing on iting _ preparation of a high school 
journal this book achieves a degree of motivation and interest 
on the part of the student that is sure to result in better 
writing and a better grasp of the principles of English com- 
position. Concrete methods are pr here as well as 
numerous specific writing problems and definite writing 
Projects. The book provides in easily understandable form 
eve teachers and students need for the publication of 
a | paper or magazine. 


MILLER’S HIGH SCHOOL REPORTING 
AND EDITING 
A Text in Applied Composition 
and Newspaper Appreciation 

By Carl G. Miller, Instructor in Journalism and English, The 

Lewis and Clark High School, Spokane, Wash. McGraw- 

Hill Vocational Texts; 190 pages, 5 1/2x8, 11 illustrations, 

textbook on the principles of high 

and editing, in correlation with the prin- 

ciples of adult journalism. The book shows how to evaluate 

the true worth of news items, how to make journalistic ma- 

terial interesting without sacrifice of accuracy and how to judge 

newspapers newspaper work. It also presents the funda- 
mentals of journalistic technique. 


Send for a copy on approval 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 
Penn Terminal Building 


370 Seventh Avenue New York 


Announcing 


The Seventh Annual 
CONTEST AND CONVENTION 
Of the Columbia Scholastic Press Association 


MARCH 12, 13, 14, 1931 
At Columbia University 
In the City of New York 


Once more this noted event, to which publications 
staffs and schools look forward with increasing eager- 
ness each year, is almost upon us. 


The press of work is growing greater with each contest 
and the judges are asking for the papers earlier than 
ever so they can give them the careful attention which 
is their due. 


The Final Entry Date Will Be 
January 15, 1931 

The arrangements for the convention are rapidly 
maturing. Three days will be devoted to meetings, 
discussions and association with the leading figures in 
the publishing, writing and journalistic field, commer- 
cially, and also with the leaders in the school pub- 
lications field. 

The Convention Will Be Held 

March 12, 13, 14, 1931 

Circulars are now being prepared giving full informa- 
tion of the coming events. Posters, containing pic- 
tures of the 1930 delegates will be mailed out shortly 


and the final circular containing entry blanks will be 
in your hands by December 1, 1930. 


WATCH FOR THESE! 


The Columbia Scholastic 


Press Association 
406 John Jay Hall 
Columbia University, 
New York City’ 
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